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COMPLETE LIBRETTO OF LA BOHEME 


new English adaptation by Howard Dietz 





FORD THEATRE PRESENTS 


Double Bet 


with Marsha Hunt 


GREAT STORIES . GREAT STARS 


EACH WEEK ON FORD THEATRE 


SEEN THURSDAY NIGHTS IN 


MOST NBC STATION CITIES 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 



































INCORPORATED 


Music P. whlishers 


G. Kicord: ex Ca. 


The world-wide known orchestra scores of 
complete operas with the familiar green cloth 
binding and gold lettering make their reappear- 


ance in the music store with 


LA BOHEME 


in time to be chosen as a Christmas gift. 


LA BOHEME will be followed by FALSTAFF 
AIDA—TRAVIATA— OTELLO— 
RIGOLETTO 


A 


by Giacomo Puccini Vocal Score (Italian and English)........ 2.50 


G. RICORDI & CO.—1270 Avenue of the Americas NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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HIGH-INTENSITY 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 


Automatic arc control. Adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in base. 
Carbon trim burns 80 minutes. 


TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


Projects 6!/, times brighter head spots 


than any other incandescent spotlight. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps" 
94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
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The Cover 


DEAR SIR: 


, JOHN D. MacARTHUR, 


The elaborate seventeenth-century Venetian setting for the Metro- 


Allow five wee 


I believe that if it were possible 
for your magazine to publish a limited 
edition of the complete files of your pub- 
lished material (excluding the plays. . 
at a moderate cost, in an attractive li- 
brary book, you would find a ready and 
willing market. . . . Believe me, your 


politan Opera’s revival of Ponchielli’s La Gioconda as presented last 
season. Principals in this scene are Zinka Milanov (kneeling, 
center); at left, Mario del Monaco and Jean Madeira; at right, 


Fedora Barbieri, Cesare Siepi and Leonard Warren. This issue is 


New York 19, N 
id for in advance, 


devoted to observance of the Metropolitan's seventicth ‘anniversary 


Color photograph by Sedge Le Blang 


12 issues 


magazine—since original publication 
has been a source of enjoyment and a 
sort of Bible with respect to theatrical 


56th St., 


The Play 


33° New Meaning Without Demeaning by Howard Dietz 


Copyright 


Canada 
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information 
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34 La Bohéme by Giacomo Puccini, in new English adaptation 
by Howard Dietz 
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From Barn to Broadway [October] 
pictures Glen Anders, Scott Forbes 
and myself. I am listed as “Ona Mun- 
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12 issues, $5.00, 24 issues $9.00 


George Spelvin 


son.” (The Starcross Story, Westport, ‘a 
80 Quibbling and Noodhne with the Critics 


Conn.) As I am a devoted admirer of 
Miss Munson, this is extremely flatter- 


The New Plays 


Comedy in Musi 
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Feature 
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26 Mother Met at Seventy by Irving Kolodin 
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Subscription 


always the first thing I read in your 


Main 


Fast 
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magazine, and I greatly missed him this 
month [September] 
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including postal zone number, 
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American Oonvention 
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He’s back now and in form.—Ed. 


Thank you for giving us an article by 
[Tyrone Guthrie [Shakespeare Finds a 
New Stratford, September] on his pres- 


The Case for Opera on Television by John Gutman 
76 “Get Off the Beaten Path,” says Joshua Logan 
78 Glamor Gallery 
94 The Opera Ball 
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entation of Shakespeare . . . at Strat- 
ford, Ontario. But I wish he had not 
been so modest. I wish he had given us 
some more definite promise that the 
revolutionary theatre he gave to . . . us, 
unforgettable, epoch-making theatre, will 
go on next summer and the next, in spite 
of the limitations and frustrations he 
suffered 
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10th Anniversary Drama Season 


NEW YORK CITY CENTER 
OF MUSIC & DRAMA, Inc. 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, 


Managing Director 


JEAN DALRYMPLE, 


Charge of Production 


Announces 


JOSE FERRER 


IN FAMOUS ROLES 
with 
the N. Y. CITY THEATRE COMPANY 


THE SHRIKE 


Nov. 25 thru Sun. Eve., Dec. 6 


RICHARD Ill 


Dec. 9 thru Sun. Eve., Dec. 20 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Dec. 23 thru Sun. Eve., Jan. 3 


N. Y. CITY CENTER 


131 W. 55 St., N. Y¥. 19 


special 
number 


*A50 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


86 PROOF + 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A Girl Can Tell—Royale, W. 45th. F. Hugh 
Herbert's comedy about a mother and her 
teen-age daughter; with Janet Blair, Paul Mc- 
Grath and Tod Andrews. 


Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's; fea- 
turing Lilo, Peter Cookson and dancer Gwen 
Verdon. 


Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 


Dial ““M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th. Fred- 
erick Knott’s melodrama; starring Maurice 
Evans as an ex-tennis champion with murderous 
inclinations. 


End as a Man—Vanderbilt, W. 48th. Calder Wil- 
lingham’s adaptation of his novel about sadism 
in a southern military academy; with Ben 
Gazzara. 

Escapade—48th St. Theatre. Roger Livesey and 
Ursula Jeans in a play by Roger MacDougall 
about a pacifist father and his three sons. 

Gently Does It—Playhouse, W. 48th. Janet 
Green’s thriller concerning a pathological mur- 
derer. 


Kind Sir—Alvin, W. 52nd. Comedy by Norman 
Krasna about an actress and a State Depart- 
ment official; with Mary Martin and Charles 
Boyer in the leading roles. 


Late Love—Rosemary Casey’s play with Arlene 
Francis as a book illustrator who upsets a staid 
Connecticut household supposedly ruled over 
by a surprising matriarch, Lucile Watson. 

Me and Juliet—Maijestic, W. 44th. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s musical about backstage life; 
with Isabel Bigley, Joan McCracken, Ray 
Walston. 

| 3 Angels—Morosco, W. 45th. Sam and Bella 
Spewack’s adaptation of a French comedy about 
benevolent convicts; with Walter Slezak, Je- 
rome Cowan, Henry Daniell. 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
owes play about a young vagrant’s in- 

uence on ie m4 of women in a smal! Kansas 
town; with Ralph Meeker and Janice Rule. 

Sabrina Fair—National, W. 41st. Margaret Sul- 
lavan plays an American who finds it difficult 
to readjust after living in Paris. By Samuel J. 
far, with Joseph ten and Cathleen Nes- 
mitt. 

Sherlock Holmes—Century, 59th & 7th Ave. Basil 
Rathbone as Conan Doyle’s celebrated Baker 
Street sleuth; with Jarmila Novotna. 

South Pacific—Broadway, 1681 B’way. The Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein enchanted evening; with 
George Britton and Martha Wright 


Take a Giant Step—Lyceum, W. 45th. Louis 
Peterson’s sensitive study of the growing pains 
of an adolescent Negro boy; with Frederick 
O'Neal and Louis Gossett 


Tea and Sympathy—Bar ore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Deborah Kerr, Leif 
Erickson, John Kerr. 


The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
the woes of the garment industry; with Me- 
nasha Skulnik as master of the revels, Richard 
Whorf as a straight man. 


The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s musical version of Anna 
and the King of Siam; with Yul Brynner and 
Constance Carpenter. 


The Ladies of the Corridor—Longacre, W. 48th. 
Drama by Dorothy Parker and Arnaud d’Usseau 
dealing with the loneliness of unattached women 
who reside in hotels; with Edna Best, Betty 
Field, Frances Starr. 


The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extra-marital itch after seven happy 
ears of married life; with Tom Ewell and 
Janessa Brown. 


The Shrike—City Center, W. 55th. José Ferrer 
stars in a short repeat engagement of Joseph 
Kramm’s Pulitzer Prize-winner about a stage 
director, his predatory wife and a psychiatric 
ward. Thr Dec. 6. 


The Solid Gold Cadillac—Belasco, W. th. 
George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann com- 
edy about a poy Soamelee, played by Jose- 


phine Hull, who omes the company owner 


The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy, based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an Army captain 
and the delightfully winning natives of Oki- 
gowns with David Wayne, John Forsythe, Paul 

ord. 

The Trip to Bountiful—Henry Miller, W. 43d 
Horton Foote’s play about an old lady livin 
with her son = wanting to make a trip bac 
to her home town; with Lillian Gish, Jo Van 
Fleet. 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden; 1634 B’way. 
Rosalind Russell is the singing and dancing star 
of the sprightly musical version of My Sister 
Eileen; with Edith Adams and George Gaynes. 


Openings 


Dec. 3—Kismet. Ziegfeld, 54th and 6th Ave. Mu- 
sical version of Edward Knoblock’s 1911 play; 
with Alfred Drake and Doretta Morrow. 

Dec. 7—Home at Seven. R. C. Sheriff’s play about 
a bank teller who suspects that he has com- 
mitted murder while suffering from amnesia; 
with Paul Muni and Madeline Clive. 

Dec. 8—In the Summer House. Play by Jane 
Bowles, starring Judith Anderson. 

Dec. 8—Richard III. City Center, W. 55th. José 
Ferrer appears as Shvkespeare’s tyrant and also 
directs. Through Dec. 20. 

Dec. 10—John Murray Anderson’s Almanac. Im- 
‘ perial . 45th. Musical revue with British 
comedienne Hermione Gingold. Cyril Ritchard 
directs. 

Dec. 14—Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Edward Chod- 
orov’s comedy about a psychoanalyst; with 
Franchot Tone, Anne Jackson. 

Dec. 16—The Prescott Proposals. Broadhurst, W. 
44th. Katharine Cornell stars in a political com- 
edy by Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse; 
with Lorne Greene, Felix Aylmer. 

Dec. 21—Colombe. Jean Anouilh’s play, adapted 
by Louis Kroneaberger, about a colorful older 
actress and her influence upon her family; with 
Julie Harris and Eli Wallach. 

Dec. 23—Charley’s Aunt. City Center, West 55th. 
The energetic a: Ferrer in Brandon Thomas’ 
hardy perennial. Through Jan. 3. 

Dec. 23—Dead Pigeon. nard Kantor’s play is 
set in a seaside town near a large American 
city; with Lloyd Bridges and Joan Lorring. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Colombe—opens New Haven, Dec. 3; Philadel- 
phia, Forrest, Dec 

Dead Pigeon—opens Syracuse, Astor, Dec. 8. 

The Prescott Proposals—opens Washington, D.C., 
National, Nov. 30 for two weeks. 


Shows on Tour 


Guys and Dolls—Baltimore, Ford, through Dec. 
5. The musical version of Damon Runyon’s 
fables. 

Misalliance—Cleveland, Hanna, opens Nov. 30 for 
1 wk. Chicago, Selwyn, opens Dec. 7 for 4 wks. 

New Faces—San Francisco, through Dec. Revue 
with Ronnie Graham 

Oklahoma !—Chicago, Shubert, through Dec. The 
Rodgers-Hammerstein perennial. 

Porgy and Bess—Philadelphia, Forrest, opens Dec. 
1 for 3 wks.; Washington, D.C. ational, 
opens Dec. 21 for 4 wks. Spectacular produc- 
tion of Gershwin’s folk opera; with Cab Cal- 
loway. 

South Pacific—Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 7-12; Ce- 
dar Rapids, Dec. 14-16; Des Moines, Dec. 17- 
19. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s enchanted 
evening. é , 

The Children’s Hour—Chicago, Harris, opens 
Nov. 23, indef. run, Lillian Hellman’s drama; 
with Patricia Neal, Fay Bainter. 

The Seven Year Itch—Chicago, Erlanger, through 
Dec. George Axelrod’s Broadway comedy; with 
Eddie Bracken 

Time Out for Ginger—Dayton, Ohio, Vintery, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 2; Columbus, Hartman, Dec. 3-5; 
Cincinnati, Cox, Dec.7-12; St. Louis, American, 
Dec. 14-19; Minneapolis, Lyceum Dec. 26-Jan. 
2. Melvyn Douglas in Ronald Alexander's sit- 
uation comedy 


Wish You Were Here—Chicago, indef. run. 
Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8ist St. oo 
Four origina! one-act plays: Rats at the 7 e, 
Back of the Soul, The Ladies Create, The Real 
Talent. 

Barbizon Plaza Theatre—58th St. and 6th Ave. 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. Arnold Perl’s 
dramatization of 3 one-act plays based on Sho- 
lom Aleichem and Isaac Peretz short stories. 
Cast includes Morris Carnovsky and Howard 
Da Silva 
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Brooklyn Academ; of Music—30 Lafayette St. 
The magento Piayers, Noel Coward's Blithe 


Spirit, Dec 


Carnegie Recital Hall—154 W. 57 St. The “sinis- 


ter and disconcerting’’ Theodore. 
Cherry Lane Th 


Paul Vincent Carroll. 


Circle in the Sine Woe Square. American 
ictor Wolfson; directed by José 


Gothic, by 
Quintero. Indefinite run. 

City College, Pauline Edwards Theatre—17 Lex- 
ington Ave. Kiss Me, Kate, Cole Porter's mu- 
sical, Dec. 4-5. 

Cc mane Stages—1129 6th Ave. Moss Hart’s Broad- 

7 of last season, The Climate of Fden. 
ite run. 


Onn Room Studio—145 Bleecker St. Thursdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays. Clifford Odets’ Broadway 


success, The Country Girl. 


Greenwich Mews Theatre—141 W 13 St. The 
Emperor’s Clothes, George Tabori’s Broadway 


play of last season. Indefinite run. 


Park Avenue Players—Christ Church, 60th St. 
and Park Avenue. Family Portrait, by Lenore 


Coffee, William Joyce Cowen, Dec. 4- 
Phoenix——189 2d Ave. Madam, Will You Walk?, 


by Sidney ag oe with Hume Cronyn and 


Jessica Tandy. ens Nov. 24 

Poetry Center VMN WHA ~92d St. and Lexing- 
ton Ave. Under Milk Wood, Dylan Thomas’ 
Wa | for voices,” starring Mr. Thomas, De« 


Thesis DeLys—121 Christopher St. D’Ancona- 


Hilliard repertory, through Dec. 


Children's Programs 
Brooklyn Academy of Music—30 Lafayette Ave. 
Sleeping Beauty, Dec. 5; Fun with Music, Dec. 


19; Salzburg Marionette Theatre: Pie Magic 
The Wizard of Oz, Dec. 26 
(mat.), Don Giovanni and The Nutcracker 


Flute, Dec. 25; 
Suite, Dec. 26 (eve.). 


Henry Street Playhouse—466 Grand St. Magical 


Merriment, Dec. 5; The Holiday Party, Dec 
2; The Christmas Carton of Cartoons, Dec 


19. Festival of Dance Plays for Children, Dec. 


26-Jan. 3 


Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. — 92nd St. and Lexington Ave 
Pearl Primus and Cc., Dec. 13; Greensleeves, 


Dec. 27- 31. 
Dance 
Brooklyn Academy of Music—30 Lafayette Ave 


Mara and her Cambodian Ballet, Dec. 2; Jean 
Ballet Theatre, Dec. 


Erdman and Co.,' Dec. 9; 
31-Jan. 1 


Films 


Cinema 16—Central Needle Trades Auditorium, 
225 W. 24th St. Bells of Atlantis, Angotee, The 

C razy Ray, Neighbors, Dec. 16; same program, 
Theatre, Dec. 6 and 13, Admission 


Beekman 
by membership only. 
The Museum 


Rose et la R 


Mikado, Dec. 28-Jan. 3. 
Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for February must be received by the 


12th of December.) 
Arizona 


Phoenix—Phoenix College. Androcles and the 


Lion, Dec. 3-5. 


Tucson—University of Arizona. Twelfth Night, 
Herring Hall Theatre, Dec. 8-13. Little Thea- 


tre: Liliom, Temple of Music, Dec. 17-19. 
Arkansas 


Fa aegrene—Vs niversity Theatre. The Skin of 


ur Teeth, Dec. 8-1 
California 
Anaheim—M.Y.F. Footlighters. The Front Porch, 


by Bettye Aa White Temple Methodist 


Church, Dec. 


ae as of the Golden Hind. The 


Knight of the Burning Pestle, Little Theatre, 


Pm i 2 me. Footlighters. The Front 


Porch, Dec 


Hollywood— Meglin Drama Theatre. The Jury 


and I, new play by Frank Wyka. Indefinite run. 


The Theatre Guild & Joshua Logan 
present 


"rat PICNI Can: 


by WILLIAM INGE 


RALPH MEEKER JANICE RULE 
and PEGGY CONKLIN 
Stoged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Evgs. 8:30. Mon. thru Thurs.: : $4.80, 1.80. Fri..& Sat. Evgs.: 
$6.7 1.80. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30.$3.60,- 1. 20. Tax Incl. 
MUSIC BOX 239 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36 
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eatre—38 Commerce St. Trio 
Productions, The Wise Have Not Spoken, by 


Modern Art Film Library—53d 
St. and 5th Ave. I big wy with a Zombie, Mid- 
Vinter —, Se Dec. 6; A Good Job, La 

ht sland of Promise, 
Some of —— Best, Dec. 7-13; Major Barbara, 
Dec. 14-20; Louisiana Story, Dec. 21-27; The 


North Hollywood—Resident Theatre. Surprise! 
Month of December. 

Sacramento — Civic Repertory Theatre. Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Dec. 3-12 

San Francisco—Playhouse Repertory Company 
Oedipus, version by André Gide. Through Dec 
19, every Fri. and Sat. eve 

Delaware 

Wilmington—Strand Players. Btighe of January 
16th. Dec. 8-13: Candleli Dec. 15-20 
Christmas Carol, Dec. 22-24. ‘ll productions 
at the Strand Theatre. 

District of Columbia 

Arena Stage—Thieves! Carniva! by Jean Anouilh 

Catholic University. Antigone by Sophocles Dec 
4-19. 

Florida 

Orlando—Orlando Players. Bell, Book and 
Candle, Dec. 9-12 

Ilinois 

Chicago—Goodman Memorial Theatre. Cinder- 
ella, through Dec. 13. Followed by Flibberty- 
gibbet, Children’s Theatre. 

Western Springs—Theatre of Western Springs 
Autumn Crocus, by C. L. Anthony, Dec. 6-13 

Indiana 

Indianapolis—Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre 
Detective Story, by deur Kieasior. Dec. 11-19 

lowa 

Mason City—Little Theatre. The Hasty Heart, 
by John Patrick, Dec. 8-10 

Kentuck 

Murray—Barter Theatre. Ah, Wilderness!, Dec. 3 


Massachusetts 

Northampton—Smith College. The Plough and 
the Stars, by Sean O’Casey, Dec. 9-12 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor—The Arts Theatre Club. Noah, by 
Andre Obey, Dec. 16 for one month 

Dearborn—Player’s Guild. Teaeg of Love, by 
Stanley Richards, opening Dec. 5. 

Kalamazoo—Civic Players. East Lynne, Dec. 3-12 

Midland—Little Theatre Guild. The Moon Is 
Blue, Dec. 8-12. 

Missouri 

St. Louis—Washington University. Heartbreak 
House, Dec. 10-13 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis—University Theatre. The Twin Me- 
naechmi, by Plautus and The Comedy of Er- 
rors, through Dec. 6. 

Northfield—Carleton College. Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, by Robert Greene, Dec. 8-13 

Nevada 

Reno—Little Theatre. The Moon is Blue, Dec 

New Mexico 

State eg oT Coronado Playmakers. The Heir- 
ess, D 

New York 

Alfred-—State University. Ah, Wilderness! Dec. 4 

Flushing—Fresh Meadow’s Community Center 
Lillian Hellman’s The Autumn Garden, 
Dec. 11-12 

Ohio 

Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. Point Of No 
Return, Dec. 11-19. 

Oregon 

Portland—Civic Theatre. I Remember Mama, 
Dec. 2-19. 


Pennsylvania 

Easton—Lafayette College Little Theatre. The 
Country Girl, by Clifford Odets, Dec. 9-12 

Jenkintown- Beaver College. Fanny’s First * tay, 
by Bernard Shaw, Dec. 10-11, Fike Gym- 
nasium. 

Scranton—Marywood College. Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, Dec. 19. 


Rhode Island 
é ingen University. R.U.R., Dec. 14- 
16. 


Tennessee 
— — Barter Theatre. Ah, Wilderness!, 
ec. %. 








BEST MUSICAL—1953 
DRAMA CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD 


IN THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


WINTER GARDEN, Broadway & SOth St., N.Y. 19 
Evgs. $7.20 to 2.40. Mats. Wed. & Set. $4.20 to 1.80. 


“A TRIUMPH!” 


—N.Y. World-Tele. & Sun 


The Playwrights’ Company 
in association with 


Mary K. Frank present 


in ELIA KAZAN’s production of 


by ROBERT 7 ay 


with 
JOHN KERR 
LEIF a 


BARRYMORE ee 47th St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:30 


“GAY and INVENTIVE.” 


—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.” 


Atkinson, N.Y, Times 
COURTHEY BURR ond ~ a WOGENT 


TOM EWELL » 


the seven” 
vear itch. 


im BROWN 


nner * pate ® Toe 
Directed by JOWM GERSTAD 


Mon, thru Thurs. Evgs.: $4.80 to 1.20. Pri, & Sot, Evgs. 
$6 to 1.20. Mots, Wed. & Sot: $3.60 to 1.20. (Tan inci). 
Piease enclose stomped, self-oddressed envelope 


FULTON THEATRE, 210 West 46th Street, New York 36 


GEORGE KONDOLMF presents 
MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULMIK WHORF 
wn THE CJ SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Good for your funny- 
bone. Perfect for Joy- 
Scouts.—WALTER WINCHELL 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. (No Mons.) 
$4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3., 
2.40, 1.80. Mats. Sat. 
: & Sun. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 
1.80, 1.20. (Incl, 

tax) 


CORT THEATRE * 
48 St. E. of B'way 


BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c a Share 


Consult your broker or write or 
phone for an offertng circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
TRafaigar 4-1815 





Medionad Your! 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on the play ‘Green Grow 
the Lilacs” by LYNN RIGGS 


Production Directed by 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Dences by AGNES de MILLE 
Originally Presented by THE THEATRE GUILD 
Production Reproduced by Jerome Whyte 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me# Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 

RAY MARK JACKIE 

WALSTON DAWSON KELK 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60,3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
A A RAL BY EE A NR 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS z HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GE 


WRIGHT BRITTON 


'n The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON =|» WILLIAM. MARTIN 
McCORMICK * TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
ond MUSA WILLIAMS 
Sun. thru Fri. Eves. (No Mon. Perf.): $4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Wed. Mats.: $2.40, 1.80, 1.20 
Sat. Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax inci 


Oak Ridge —Community 
and Candle, Dec. 3-5 

Texas 

Austin —Civix 
8-12 

Corpus Christi 
Seen, Dec. 3-9 

El Paso—E! Paso Players. Goodbye, My Fancy 
by Fay Kanin, Dec. 3-5 

Virginia 

Wilhamsburg—College of William and Mary 
The Stronger Woman, by Strindberg, and The 
Beautiful Resta. by Saroyan, Dec. 9-10. 

Washington 

Seattle—University of 
Return, throug 
Misalliance, 
Theatre. 

Territory of Hawaii 

Honolulu-—-Community Theatre. The Twin Me- 
naechmi, by Plautus, through Dec. 5 


Paris 


L’ Alouette—Montparnasse-Gaston Baty. By Jean 
Anouilh; a treatment of the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc with Suzanne Flon as the Maid 

Anadyoméne—Apollo. By Georges Clement 

Bonne Fete, Hester--Gramont. Translation by 
Constance Colline of The Deep Blue Sea by 
Terence Rattigan ; with Madeleine Robinson 

Christophe Colombe—Marigny. By Paul Claudel 
music by Darius Milhaud; presented by the 
Renaud-Barrault Company. Drama with music 
contrasting the true story with the legend of 
Christopher Columbus, in repertory with Pour 
Lucréce by Jean Giraudoux, featuring Edwige 
Feuillére. 

Le Ciel de Lit--Michodiére. Adaptation by Co- 
lette of The Fourposter by Jan de Hartog, the 
relentlessly successful tour-de-farce played here 
by Francois Périer and Marie Daems. 

La Corde—Renaissance. Translated by Gabriel 
Arout from Rope by Patrick Hamilton 

Le Coup de Grace—Gymnase. By Joseph Kessel 
and Maurice Druon; melodrama of the Foreien 
Legion, circa 1925. 

Crime Parfait—-Ambassadeurs. Adapted by Roger 
Féral from Dial “‘M”’ for Murder by Frederick 
Knott. 

Demeure Chaste et Pure-—-Edouard VII. Adapted 
by Jacques Deval from The Seven Year Itch by 
George Axelrod. 

En Attendant Godot — Babylone. By Samuel 
Beckett; parable of the exploiters and their 
victims awaiting deliverance by ‘“‘Godot’’ who 
never comes; to be followed by La Rose du 
Vent, by Claude Spaak. 

Feu Monsieur de Marcy—Porte Saint-Martin. By 
Max Régnier and Raymond Vincy. 

Flaminéo—Gaité-Montparnasse. By Robert Merle 
from The White Devil by John Webster 


Bell, Book 


Playhouse 


Mr 


Theatre Roberts, Dex 2-5 


Little Theatre. Remains to Be 


Washington. Point of No 
Jan. 2, Showboat Theatre 
through Dec 26, Penthouse 


et tt 


DANIEL BLUM’S 


new 1953 volume IX of 


is now available 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 


“HEDDA GABLER” 


Eva Le Gallienne 


with Richard Waring 
Andrew Cruickshank 
6 L.P. Sides 


and 


Complete text. 


“Miss Le Gallienne and all the 
others associated with this. re- 
markable production deserve all the 
laurels their brows can _ possibly 
accommodate.” 


SIGMUND SPAETH, Theatre Arts 


$17.85 


MAURICE EVANS 


and 


LUCILLE WATSON 


“The Importance 
of Being Earnest” 


Directed by Margaret Webster 


Complete text. 4 L.P. Sides—$11.90 


“It would be difficult to imagine a 
better recording than this new al- 
bum, the first full length recording 
of the play ever made.” 


PAUL KOZELKA Teachers College 


Columbia University 


“An Evening With 


WILL 
SHAKESPEARE” 


PA SRS YS PRR YA VES YO IS PSO VSO PEN PE VES PRS PI YI PE PE YO PSS PEE YE PI YES YRS PE LSE PSE PSE PS YS ERS OSS PRES PES PRN YS ERK PR 


More than 700 pictures cov- 
ering ALL the Broadway 
shows of the 1952-53 Seo- 
| son. 6” x 9”, glossy stock, 
cast lists, biographies, obit- 
varies, index, etc, 
$4.50 at all bookstores 


Greenberg: Publisher 
201 £. 57 St., N.Y. 22 


BROADWAY THEATRE, B'way & 53 Street oa ee 
ALL STAR CAST 

Claude Rains, Eva Le Gallienne- 

Faye Emerson-Richard Dyer-Ben- 

nett-Nina Foch-Leueen MacGrath- 


Arnold Moss-Wesley Addy-Staats 
Cotsworth. 


THEATRE ARTS 
JANUARY 


complete text of 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH 


Directed and with Narrations 
by MARGARET WEBSTER 
Album of 4 L.P. Sides—$11.90 


as dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. . 


Single from $4* Double from $7 
All Rooms With Bath 


“This notable set of recordings 
tied “An Evening with Will 
Shakespeare is a must purchase by 
everyone interested even remotely 
in Shakespeare.” 


George Axelrod’s Broadway 


comedy hit with introduction a 
by the author. 


Order Direct From 


Theatre Masterworks 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Robert Anderson, author of Tea 


on 
HOTEL 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


and Sympathy, writes about di- 


rector Elia Kazan. 
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La Pucelle @ Autlhuil Palais Royal 
directed by Jean de Létraz 

Le Ravegous Bouffes Parisiens. By Gabriel Chev 
aller 

La Reine Blanche 
J. P. Grédy 
African King 

Siegfried—Comédie des Champs-Elysées. By Jean 
Giraudoux ; revival of 1928 drama about a vic 
tum of amnesia who becomes a national figure 
but not, perhaps, of the right nation. Raymond 
Rouleau plays the old Pierre Renoir role. 

Sud—Athénée. By Julien Green: forbidden and 
frustrated love under the old magnolias just 
before the Civil War 

La Troisitme Femme 
| erdinand. 

La Vertu en Danger—-Comédie-Caumartin. From 
The Relapse by Sir John Vanbrugh ; revival by 
the company of Jacques Fabbri 

Zoé—Comédie-Wagram. By Jean Marsan; to be 
followed by Olga s’en Occupe, by Saint-Grenier 

Repertory 


Comédie Francaise 

Salle Richelieu 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Le Carrosse du 
Saint-Sacrement, Le Cid, Le Commissaire est 
bon Enfant, Le Curé Espagnol, Donogoo, La 
Double Inconstance, Une Fille pour du Vent, 
Il faut qu'une Porte soit ouverte ou fermée, 
Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard, Le Menteur, 
On ne saurait penser a tout, Les Noces de Deuil, 
Pasiphaé, Quitte pour la Peur, Tartuffe, Un 
Voisin sait tout. 

Salle Luxembourg 
Andromaque, Asmodée, Le Dindon, Madame 
Sans-Gene, M. le Trouhadec saisi par la Deé- 
bauche, Phédre, Six Personnages en Quete 
d’ Auteur. 

At both Salles 
L’Avare, Britannicus, Le Dépit Amoureux, Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, Roméo et Juliette. 


London 


A Day by the Sea—N. B. Hunter play directed 
by and starring John Gielgud; with Ralph 
Richardson, Irene Worth, Lewis Casson, Sybil 
Thorndike. 

A Question of Fact 
Pamela Brown. 
Affairs of State—Cambridge. Louis Verneuil’s 
comedy; with Hugh Williams and Joyce Red 

man. 

Airs on a Shoestring—Royal Court. Intimate re- 
vue; with Max Adrian and Moyra Fraser 

Anastasia—Melodrama adapted from the French 
about a lost daughter of the Czar; with Helen 
Haye 


Written and 


Michel. By Pierre Barillet 
a concierge’s daughter marries an 


Roger 


Fontaine. By 


By Wynyard Browne; with 


Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 


MISALLIANCE 


Starring Martyn Greene 


A comedy in three acts by Bernard Shaw, 
Edited and adapted by Albert Marre, 
Directed by Cyril Ritchard, Setting by 
John .Boyt, Presented by the “Misalliance” 


Company. 

THE CAST 
Mrs. Tarleton 
Lord Summerhays 
Mr. Tarleton 
Bentley Summerhays 
Johnny Tarleton 
Hypatia Tarleton Jan Farrand 
Joey Percival Lee Richardson 
Lina Szezepanowska. Katharine Sergave 


Robert Casper 
Robert Fletcher 


Nov. 16, two weeks, Shubert Theatre, 
Washington 

Nov. 30, one week, Hanna Theatre, 
Cleveland : 

Dec. 7, four weeks, Selwyn Theatre, 
Chicago 
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Antony and Cleopatra—Princess. Glen Byam 
Shaw's Stratford production of the Shakespeare 
play; with Michael Redgrave and Peggy Ash 
crott 


Aren’t We All—Haymarket. Revival of Frederick 
Lonsdale comedy, set back to 1914; with Ron 
ald Squire 

As Long as They're Happy—Garrick. Vernon 
Sylvaine farce poking fun at crooners; with 
Jack Buchanan. 

Blind Man’s Buff—Irish play about a murder trial 
with comic overtones, by Ernst Toller and 
Denis Johnston; with Denis Price 

Bruno and Sidney—Edward Caulfield’s comedy 
about two mice 

Carrington, V.C Westminster Alex 
plays the lead in this drama about 
court martial 

Dear Charles—New Yvonne Arnaud vehicle 
about a matron with three children by different 
fathers 

Escapade—-Strand. Roger MacDougall’s comedy 
about a pacifist and his sons; with Nick Patrick 

For Better or Worse—Comedy. Geraldine Mac 
Ewan in the long-run comedy about the tribu 
lations of newlyweds 

Guys and Dolls—Coliseum. Damon Runyon’'s 
fables in musical form; with Sam Levene and 
Vivian Blaine 

Love from Judy—Saville. Jean Carson in musical 
comedy based on Daddy Long Legs. 

Paint Your Wagon—Her Majesty's. Bobhy Howes 
and daughter Sally Ann in the Broadway folk 
musical, 

Reluctant Heroes—-Whitehall. Third year of Colin 
Morris’ army farce; with John Slater 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—Apollo. Hugh Hastings 
comedy about naval life 

The Bad Samaritan—Criterion. William Douglas 
Home play about two sons of an Anglican 
dean; with George Relph and Michael Denison 

The Confidential Clerk—Lyric. T. S. Eliot's new 
ylay on the theme that “‘it’s a wise parent that 
ooee his own child ;’’ with Margaret Leighton 
Alan Webb, Denholm Elliott 

The Devil’s General—Savoy. Adaptation of Ger 
man play about an anti-Nazi Luftwaffe pilot 
with Trevor Howard 

The King and I—Drury Lane 
musical; with Valerie Hobson 

The Living Room—Wyndham's. Graham Greene's 
play about guilt and betrayal; with Dorothy 
Tutin, Eric Portman 

The Moon Is Blue—-Duke of York's. F 
Herbert's Broadway comedy ; with Diana Lynn 

The Mousetrap—Ambassadors. Agatha Christie 
murder mystery; with Richard Attenborough 


Clunes 
4 major’s 


The Broadway 


Hugh 


COURTNEY BURR 
and 
ELLIOTT NUGENT 
present 
EDDIE BRACKEN 4% 
in % 
A Romantic Comedy 
“THE SEVEN 
YEAR ITCH” 


by é 4 
GEORGE AXELROD 
Directed by JOHN GERSTAD 


with 


LOUISE KING 


HOWARD LYDIA EDWARD 
FREEMAN CLARKE HUNT 


Designed and Lighted by 
FREDERICK FOX 
Production Supervised by 


MR. NUGENT 


Incidental Music Composed and 


Arranged by DANA SUESSE 


Erlanger Theatre, Chicago 


Now playing its second year on 
Broadway 


See New York ad this issue for details 


. . @ beautiful and delicate enter- 
tainment . . . staged with extraordi- 
nary beauty, richly and lyrically 
sung... the whole film has taste 
and magnificence!" 

Bosley Crowther, N. Y. TIMES 


"The Bijou Theater has become a pilgrim- 
age spot for Savoyards with a two-a-day 
showing of Gilbert and Sullivan.” 

Otis Guernsey, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“* ** * Four Stars! 


An enchanting film .. . it will undoubt 
edly have a long, happy run!" 
Kate Cameron, DAILY NEWS 


“The movie is dedicated to a notion that 
fun is better than anything else on this 
earth!" 


Alton Cook, WORLD TELEGRAM AND SUN 


The Master Of All 
Motion 
Picture 

Musicals! 


ML SEATS 
RESERVED + MAIL 
ORDERS ACCEPTED 
Mats Daily at 
2:30 $1.20, 
$150 & $1.80 
(tax incl.) Ex 
tra Mats Sats., 
Suns. & Hols 
at 5:30. Eves 
8:30 $1.20, 
$1.80 & $2.40 
(tax incl.) Late 
Show every 
Sat. Night at 11:30 


London Firms Presents ROBERT MORLEY 
MAURICE EVANS + MARTYN GREEN 


Gilbert < 
Sullivan 


TECHNICOLOR 


A Lopert Farms Dutrbynng Corporahon Release 


BIJOU 
THEA TRE 


8215 


KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 


PATRICIA. FAY 
BAINTER 


NEAL 


in LILLIAN HELLMAN’S 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


with 
Priscilla Gillette 
Mary Finney 
Theodore Newton 
Janet Parker 
Staged by Miss Hellman 
Settings by Howard Bay 
Costumes by Anna Hill Johnstone 
Associate Producer, Peter Clean 
ROUTE 


Nov. 16 week, The American Theatre, St 
Louis. 


Nov. 23--Jan. 9, Harris Theatre, Chicago 
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presents with pride © 
p 


the first in a series 


of annual publi- 


cations designed 

to be the definitive 
yearbooks of the 
American theatre 


Theatre’53 


Edited by JOHN CHAPMAN 


® Reading versions of the 
Golden Dozen plays of the 
year: 


Picnic 

The Time of the Cuckoo 
The Crucible 
Bernardine 

Wonderful Town 

Mr. Pickwick 

Dial “M" for Murder 
The Climate of Eden 
The Seven Year Itch 
My 3 Angels 

The Love of Four Colonels 
Wish You Were Here 


® The Season in Retrospect 
by Jonn CHaPpMaN 


® An analysis of the “grass 
roots” theatre by Barrett H. 
CLARK 


® Biographies; Casts of 
Dramatic and Musical Pro- 
ductions; Statistics of Per- 
formances; Theatre Book 
List; Index. 
$5.00 at all bookstores, RANDOM HOUSE, N.Y. 


| Random House | 
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BOOKS 


All About Opera 


* opera-lover has ample oppor- 
tunity to secure not only the complete 
scores, librettos and individual numbers 
of the recognized masterpieces of stage 
music, plus records of their actual per- 
formance, but also a solid library of 
authoritative and thoroughly readable 
books on the subject. The newest volume 
available to such readers is Accents on 
Opera by Boris Goldovsky, assisted by 
Mary Ellis Peltz, published by Farrar, 
Strauss & Young and distributed also by 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. (The 
latter offers a special autographed first 
edition to its friends and subscribers. ) 
Goldovsky has been famous for years 
through the Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts, as well as for his distinguished 
work at the New England Conservatory 
of Music and the Berkshire and Wor- 
cester Festivals. Mrs. Peltz is editor of 
the magazine Opera News, published by 
the Guild, and a popular author in her 
own right. She supplies Accents on Opera 
with vital statistics on the world pre- 
miéres of outstanding operas, a valuable 
supplement to the detailed information 
she had already presented in Metro- 


Watch Great Directors 
At Work In 


DIRECTING 
THE PLAY 


by Joshua Logan, Elia Kazan; Harold 
Clurman, Stanislavsky, Belasco, Rein- 


hardt, Barrault and.15 others. 


“Highly recommended for all theatre 


collections.""—-GEORGE FREEDLEY 


“Anyone who is interested in 


CHARLES VAN DOREN, Theatre Arts 


“A valuable companion to the same 
authors’ Actors on Acting.’’—ROBERT 


LEWIS, Saturday Review 


“| can't imagine a course in stage pro- 
duction that could not use this volume 


with great profit.""—JOHN GASSNER 
Edived by TOBY COLE 
and HELEN KRICH CHINOY 
With an lilustrated History of Directing 
$4.00 at all bookstores 
BOBBS-MERRILL 


GO GG 


the 
theatre should be fascinated by it.’"’-— 


politan Opera Milestones and The 
Metropolitan Opera Guide, written in 
collaboration with Robert Lawrence as 
a Modern Library Giant. (The monu- 
mental Metropolitan Opera Annals, com- 
piled by William H. Seltsam, should be 
included among the publishing credits 
of the Opera Guild.) 

Goldovsky probably knows more about 
grand opera than any other living per- 
son, and his new book imparts large 
quantities of this knowledge in a most 
entertaining style. He does not attempt 
to be exhaustive but concentrates on lit- 
tle known facts, bits of anecdote and 
provocative reactions which 
cause the reader to exclaim repeatedly, 
“I never thought of that!” There are 
sixty pages of musical quotations to illus- 
trate the text of Accents on Opera with 
a wealth of pictures of the current Bing 
productions. 

Another book of recent vintage is The 
Opera Reader by Louis Biancolli, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. This is largely a 
of quotations from outstanding 
writers on opera, with particular empha- 
sis on the work of the late Pitts Sanborn, 
Edward J. Dent and Herbert F. Peyser. 
Biancolli includes the plots of ninety 
operas and brief biographies of thirty- 


personal 


series 


nine composers, plus some analyses of 
their music and statistics of American 
performances. 

Probably the handsomest book on 
opera ever published is Olin Downes’s 
overwhelming Ten Operatic 
Masterpieces, for which three publishers 
share the credit: Broadcast Music, Inc., 
Ricordi and Scribner. There are clever 
drawings by Alberta Sordini (Merle 
Armitage was the over-all designer) and 
pages of characteristic music simply ar- 
ranged for the average pianist. Downes 
has selected representative operas, from 
Mozart’s Figaro to the modern Wozzeck 
and The Love for Three Oranges, for 
this individual and interesting treatment 
of an increasingly popular subject. The 
only volume to compare with this color- 
ful giant is Henry Simon’s in the Simon 
& Schuster list. 

One might mention a number of other 
books that are definitely helpful to opera- 


volume, 


COMING ... JANUARY 
THEATRE ARTS 
Robert Anderson, author of 
Tea and Sympathy 
writes about director 
ELIA KAZAN. 


Complete Play: 
The Seven Year Itch 
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lovers, including Ihe Opera by Brock- 
way and Weinstock and the well-estab- 
lished writings of Ernest Newman, Henry 
E. Krehbiel and others. George Marek’s 
A Front Seat at the Opera is full of 
entertainment as well as information 
while John Tasker Howard brings out 
some unfamiliar material in The World’s 
Great Operas (Random House). 

For handy purposes of reference, one 
turns almost automatically to Milton 
Cross’s Complete Stories of the Great 
Operas, which Doubleday & Co. has 
made practically a household necessity. 
The same publisher now: offers two vol- 
umes prepared by Cross in collaboration 
with the prolific David Ewen under the 


! A A a a 
Dramatists Play Service 
NEW 1953-54 CATALOGUE 


JUST OFF PRESS 
Send for Free Copy 


Among new plays now pub- 
lished at 90c are: 


FLIGHT INTO EGYPT * THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR * THE MOON IS BLUE * THE 
SHRIKE * A SLEEP OF PRISONERS 
© IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 
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LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A, : 













Are YOU Interested 
in DANCE 
and DANCERS? 
If so, you'll enjoy readin 
DANCING STAR nat | 
month . . . An informal 
magazine unfettered by the 
usual editorial taboos, 
DANCING STAR brings its 
readers News and Photos 
from the World of Dance. 
Mail your subscription now! 
Only $1.50 one year (12 issues) 


. DANCING STAR 
\ ¥ 376 Almaden, San Jose 10, Calif 
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general title of Encyclopedia of the Great 
Composers and Their Music. The com- 
posers are treated alphabetically; the 
first volume covers Bach to Meyerbeer 
and the second, Milhaud to Hugo Wolf. 
Contemporary names are given an im- 
portance equal to that of the established 
masters of the past, and both volumes 
bristle with facts and analytical com- 
ment. Naturally, the field of grand opera 
is thoroughly covered in this set, and 
again one is impressed with the handy 
and practical nature of the entire 
undertaking. 


—Sigmund Spaeth 


| "A must for any student 

| and music lover.” | 

—BOSTON HERALD | 
“A great service to the 


cause of opera.” 
—MONTREAL GAZETTE 


TEN OPERATIC 
MASTERPIECES 


MOZART to PROKOFIEFF 


text by OLIN DOWNES 





MARRIAGE OF FIGARO * TALES OF HOFFMANN 
AIDA * CARMEN * TOSCA 
THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG 
tA BOHEME * ROSENKAVALIER * WOZZECK 
LOVE OF THREE ORANGES 


TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES gives you a new 
pescentign of opera. Here in one complete and 
peautiful volume are intimate historical sketches; 
entertaining and refreshing descriptions of story 
and music; new arrangements of the music for 
voice and piano by Leonard Marker; illustrations 
by Alberta Sordini; book designed by Merle 
Armitage 


Added Features—Special “MUSIC LOCATER” 
for LP recordings, a handy device to select re- 
corded passages; LP RECORD APPENDIX, 
listing the outstanding records of the operas. 
585 pages — 9 x 12 — colorfully illustrated ~ 
207 musical passages 


On Sele, ot Your Music and Book Store 
f = cites ae — sige 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers & importers of fine music 


25 W. 45 Street + New York 36, N. Y. 
633! Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


National Members of 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, 
Inc. 


increase their enjoyment of opera 
through 


‘| OPERA NEWS 


A Membership Privilege 
OPERA NEWS 


Designed to keep you up-to-date on activities in 

the opera world. . . 
The accent is on news in every issue of 
OPERA NEWS. There are articles on new 
composers, new works and new stars; 
behind-the-scene reports on the plans and 
activities of the Lietropolitan and other 
famous opera companies in America and 
abroad. What's more, it is lively, timely and 
informative. 


a and to increase your 
Metropolitan Broadcasts 


Weekly during the Metropolitan's New York 
opera season, OPERA NEWS brings you a 
complete summary, in pictures and text, of 
the opera to be broadcast that week. You'll 
find OPERA NEWS the perfect visual sup- 
plement to the radio performance! 

A National Member receives 24 issues of OPERA 

NEWS between October and May. National 

Membership dues are $4.00 per year (U.S. Funds) 

U.S. and Canada; $4.50 per year (U.S. Funds) 

Foreign countries 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, INC. 


654 Madison Avenue Templeton 8-8500 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Piease enroll me as a National Member of The 

Metropolitan Opera Guild to receive 24 issues of 

OPERA NEWS. | enclose my remittance for $4.00 

(U.S. Funds) or $4.50 (U.S. Funds) for foreign 
| countries 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


enjoyment of the 





ZONE STATE 


Make checks payable to 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
presents an exciting new book 
for every opera-lover’s library 


ACCENTS ON OPERA 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
A special “Who Was 
Who” section by 
Mary Ellis Peltz, tell 
ing where the world 
b premiere of each opera 

y was held, who sang, 
how the opera was re 
ceived, and even notes 
on how the composer 
came to create his 
masterwork, 


A series of brief es- 
says stressing known 
and little-known facts 
and facets of a famil 
lar art 


BORIS GOLDOVSKY 


With vital statistics 
on operatic premieres. 
©) pages of musical 

by quotations to ilhus- 


trate the text. 
MARY ELLIS PELTZ 
. Background details of 
the Metropolitan's 
current repertory. 


Photographs of the 
new productions 
staged under Rudolf 
Bing. 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. 


654 Madison Avenue Templeton 8-8500 
New York 21, N.Y. 


ORDER BLANK 

Please send me copies of ACCENTS 
ON OPERA by Boris Goldovsky at $4.00 (U.S 
Funds: 4 copy 

Enclosed is my check (or money order) for $ 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE 


Make checks payable to 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc 
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If you were to go to the opera more often than 
the most devout fan and if you had enough time 
and money to visit all the major opera houses both 
here and abroad—yes, even if you possessed a Tarn- 
helm and could wish yourself at a moment’s notice 
to Vienna, Milan or San Francisco—you still would 
not be able to hear as many operas as you can hear 
today in complete performances on records. Just 
look at the current record catalogues: You will find 
a repertoire ranging from A to Z, from Abu Hassan 
(Weber) to Zaide (Mozart). Many operas which le 
buried because they have poor libretios or are too 
expensive for live performance or contain no ele- 
ments of easy popularity are in recorded perform- 


ances rewarding and fascinating 


However, I believe that the 
operas on records lies not in recordings of the unfa- 
A record 
of a popular master piece is first of all an exce p- 
tionally good performance, carefully prepared, care- 
fully rehearsed, the faulty parts corrected. There is 
a permanence 


special charm of 


miliar but in recordings of familiar music 


about records which makes care im- 
perative. Secondly, many beauties which pass unno- 
ticed in the opera house or are drowned out by some 
inappropriate ap plause can be savored on record- 
ings. l’ve had the experience time and time again of 
discovering that music which I thought I knew by 
heart sounded “different” on records and took on an 
unexpected new luster, a fine new surprise 


GEORGE R. MAREK 
RCA Victor Records 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


NY ATTEMPT to review the available record- 
ings of grand opera is necessarily fragmentary, 
for the volume of such material has recently 

grown to enormous proportions. It is now possible 

to obtain all of the standard operas in complete de- 
tail, usually on the practical long-playing records, 
and there is a wide choice in the matter of inter- 
preting artists; both the major and minor catalogues 


offer a substantial list of titles 


No opera-lover need go hungry today, for he can 
supplement the Metropolitan broadcasts and possible 
local performances with a constant supply of au- 
thoritative recordings which serve both as a substitute 
and as a preparation for stage, radio and television 
presentations. It is encouraging also to find the re- 
cording companies willing to experiment with more 
and more of the comparatively unfamiliar works, so 
that the home record-listener often has private access 
to operas that are quite unlikely to be heard in “live” 
performance or on the air. 

The RCA Victor catalogue is perhaps the most 
conservative in its listing of operas but offers ample 
compensation in the distinguished singers and con- 
ductors represented, as, well as in the general fidelity 
of sound reproduction. Its chief novelty at the mo 
ment is the Dido and Aeneas of Henry Purcell, which 
stars Kirsten Flagstad and was recorded in England 
under the label of His Master’s Voice. There is also 
a complete Victor recording of Menotti’s Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, already a television classic for the 
Christmas season. 

RCA Victor’s Treasury of Immortal Performances 
includes not only a spectacular revival of Caruso, 
John McCormack, Ponselle and other great voices 
of the past but also includes some complete and 
nearly complete operas as sung by similar artists in 
ARTS 
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their prim Examples are the only slightly abridged 
Rosenkavalier, with Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schu- 
mann and Richard Mayr 


Baron Ochs 


creator of the role ol 
, and the complete Cosi fan tutte of the 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera Company conducted 
by the late Fritz Busch. Beniamino Gigli is starred in 
three of the Treasury operas: Verdi's Masked Ball, 
Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and Leoncavallo’s Pag- 
liacct. The Treasury also offers such singers as Maria 
Caniglia, Fedora Barbieri, Toti Dal Monte and 
Mario Basiola. 

The modern RCA Victor 


includ 


recordings of opera 
loscanini’s superb direction of La Boheme 
with Albanese and Jan Peerce), La Traviata (with 
the same stars plus Robert Merrill) and Otello (with 
Herva Nelli, Nan Merriman, Ramon Vinay and 
Giuseppe Valdengo There is an impressive new 
Carmen conducted by Fritz Reiner and a truly sen- 
sational Jl Travatore conducted by Renato Cellini, 
featuring Zinka Milanov, Barbieri, Jussi 


and Leonard Warren. Cellini is also the director of 


$joerling 


the “Heavenly Twins,” Cavalleria and Pagliacci, and 
of Rigoletto. The latter includes Erna Berger, War- 
ren, Peerce and Italo Tajo in its cast. If there is any 
weakness in the Victor operatic list, it is in the lack 
of full-length Wagner, although that composer is well 
represented by excerpts and single acts. This slight 
criticism may well be withdrawn in view of the 
following Tristan und Isolde, made in London with 
Furtwangle: Flagstad, Suthaus, 
Thebom, Fischer-Diskau and Greindel in leading 


conducting and 


roles. 


The Columbia catalogue shows a greater spirit of 
experimentation, and it profits by the comparatively 
recent agreement with the Metropolitan Opera, even 
though some of the individual singers are not avail- 
able because of earlier recording contracts. Colum- 
bia’s newest piéce de résistance is the controversial 
Rake’s Progress of Stravinsky, which offers all the 
principals of the Metropolitan premiére (Gueden, 
Conley, Thebom, Harrell and Lipton), plus the com- 
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Five years ago the recorded masterworks of grand 
opera were still limited to individual arias and ex- 
cerpts and a few bulky albums in the old, standard 
Under that 
system there were obvious handicaps to building a 
truly representative operatic library on dises. Today 


the available repertoire of recorded opera has grown 


technique of 78 rotations per minute 


to enormous proportions largely because of the in- 
vention and general adoption of the new Long Play- 
ing Microgroo: r ystem tu hereby a record revolves 
at the much slower rate of 33 1/3 to the minute, per- 
mitting as much as a half hour of music on a single 
side. This means that entire operas have been re- 
corded on two or three discs, and these unbreakabl. 
records not only represent a great saving of space 
but also the finest possible reproduction of master 
and the possibilities of “High Fidelity” 


now have been added to what was already a scien- 


performances; 


tific and artistic miracle. 


It may well be said that the LP system has proved 
a bonanza for opera-lovers and for record companies 
alike. It offers the former the operas they want when 
they want them and opens up to the latter a rich, 
new repertoire of the world’s greatest dramatic musi 
It might be said also that the incentive of LP has 
made it possible to add to the standard list of opera 
many beautiful works, both old and contemporary, 
which would not otherwise be heard at all. The Long 
Playing Microgroove disc has become the perfect 


champion of grand opera and great music in general 


CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS 


Special Introductay Ofer 


.. ANY ONE OF THESE LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


Only 


*]00 


(WORTH $4.67 RETAIL) 


MOZART Piano Concerto in D, K. 537 (“Coronation Concerto”) 
OR 
SCHUBERT Symphony No. 8 (“The Unfinished”) 


Oo 


Sonata in C Minor op. 13 (“Pathetique”) and 
BEETHOVEN | 7 = 


Piano Sonata A-Flat, op. 110 


ERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music 

lovers! We'will send you your choice of one 
of these delightful recordings—the Mozart con- 
certo brilliantly performed by the celebrated 
pianist Frank Pelleg; the Schubert Symphony by 
the Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, and the Beethoven 
sonatas by the noted Beethoven interpreter, Grant 
Johannesen. These recordings represent the ulti 
mate result of the latest high-fidelity recording 
techniques—yet you may have any one of them 
for only one dollar! 

We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity 
recordings. We will also send our free brochure 
telling how you can obtain our new series of 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


Only 3,000 members can own these limited 
edition recordings; and right now only 275 sub- 
scriptions are still available. The whole interest- 


ing story is told in our free brochure, which we 
will send with the LONG-PLAYING record 
described above. Enclose dollar with coupon. If not 
delighted with record, return it in 5 days; your 
dollar will be cheerfully refunded. 


— ee ee eee ee cee rm mee am a 
———————————— 


Concert Hall Society, Inc. 3612 ! 
507 West Séth St., New York 19, N.Y 


I enclose $1. Please send me the high fidelity 
LONG-PLAYING record checked below. If not de 
lighted, | may return it in 5 days for refund of my 
doliar, Also send, free, your brochure describing the 
new 1953-54 series of Limited Edition recordings 


[|] Mozart [ | Schubert [] Beethoven 


(This special offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


Name . 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


City Zone State 


PS 
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New Mexico A & M 
College 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Courses in Acting, Directing, 
Stagecraft, Dramatic Literature, 
and Allied Courses 


Practical Experience 
in all Productions 


Assistantships Available 


For Information Write to: 


HERSHEL ZOHN, Director 
CORONADO PLAYMAKERS 
State College, New Mexico 


SAM GOODY 


The World's Largest Record Dealer 


Where the entire repertoire of 
Long Playing Records is always 
carried in stock 


Where service is courteous and 
efficient 


Where prompt shipment and safe 
delivery of mail orders is guaran- 
teed 


® Where all records are brand new 


Where records can always be 
returned for exchange after one 
play 


WHERE RECORDS COST LESS! 


30% orr 


Long Playing Records 


(3.15 list price and above) 





Come in or write TODAY for your FREE 
copy of the 192-page LONG PLAYER 


SAM GOODY 
235 West 49th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 








poser himself as conductor. The work is 
worth studying in its recorded form, and 
the details of staging are hardly missed 
by the listener 


Two other Columbia novelties are the 
Wozzeck and Lulu of Alban Berg; the 
first is heard in the concert performance 
of the New York Philharmonic and 
Schola Cantorum, with Mack Harrell, 
Frederick Jagel, Eileen Farrell and 
other soloists, Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducting. Of unusual interest also are 
the recordings of both La Bohéme and 
Fledermaus in the English versions of 
Howard Dietz which are presented at the 
Metropolitan; these recordings employ 
essentially the original casts (Lily Pons 
substitutes for Patrice 
Strauss’s Adéle 
are Columbia’s versions of Menotti’s 
The Medium and The Telephone in a 
single album; both recordings follow the 
original presentations by the Ballet So- 
ciety and feature Marie Powers, Evelyn 
Keller, Marilyn Cotlow and _ Frank 
Rogier, plus conductor Emanuel Balaban 


Munsel as 
Worth mentioning too 


Along more conventional lines Co- 
lumbia can point with pride to the 
Bayreuth Festival performance of Wag- 
ners Meistersinger, conducted by Herb- 
ert von Karajan, with Otto Edelmann, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Hans Hopf and 
Erich Kunz in the leading roles. The 
Metropolitan Cosi fan tutte in English 
has been recorded with the original cast, 
except that Roberta Peters replaces 
Miss Munsel. Metropolitan performances 
of Hansel and Gretel, Madame But- 
terfly, Faust, Cavalleria and Pagliacci are 
also listed by Columbia, plus foreign re- 
cordings of La Traviata, The Tales of 
Hoffmann, Carmen, Manon Lescaut, The 
Barber of Seville, Il Trovatore, Figaro 
and The Magic Flute. 


For a wealth of unfamiliar material, 
however, one must turn today to the 
Cetra catalogue recently acquired by 
Capitol Records. Here one can find operas 
practically never performed in America, 
such as Verdi's Battle of Legnano, 
Nabucco, I Lombardi, King for a Day 
and Luisa Miller; Mascagni’s L’Amico 
Fritz; Donizetti’s Il Campanello; Spon- 
tini’s La Vestale; Scarlatti’s Trionfo dell’ 
Onore; Cimarosa’s Secret Marriage; 
Vecchi’s L’Amfiparnasso; Cilea’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur and _ Fioravanti’s Village 
Singers. Regardless of their musical 
value, which is often substantial, most 
of these works have an immense histori- 


cal significance 


Not content with such complete novel- 
ties, the Cetra-Capitol opera list con- 
tains the recently revived Cenerentola of 
Rossini; Montemezzi’s immortal Love of 
Three Kings; the Richard Strauss Elek- 
tra; Verdi's Falstaff and Ernani; Gior- 
dano’s Fedora and Andrea Chénier; 
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Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini; Puc- 
cini’s triple bill of Turandot, Manon 
Lescaut and Girl of the Golden West; 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Four Ruffians; Pergolesi’s 
Maid Mistress and Rossini’s William 
Tell; plus a fair share of the standard 
repertoire. The artists and _ recording 
technique are completely satisfactory. 


Decca does not go in much for grand 
opera but offers Menotti’s full-length 
Consul with Marie Powers, Patricia 
Neway and other members of the New 
York production, plus conductor Leh- 
man Engel. There is also a Decca Flying 
Dutchman, whose'German cast includes 
Josef Greindl, Annelies Kupper, Wolf- 
gang Windgassen and Sieglinde Wagner 
Mention should be made also of a series 
of excerpts from the operas of Rameau 
directed by Nadia Boulanger. 


The Remington records also incline to- 
ward “Highlights” and operatic recitals, 
although they include complete albums 
of La Bohéme (with Lauri-Volpi), 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, Madame But- 
terfly, Cost fan tutte and the seldom 
heard Freischiitz of Weber. A significant 
novelty in the Remington list is the so- 
called “Music Plus” series, which adds 
recorded comments and themes to es- 
tablished classics, including some Wag- 
ner, Verdi and Richard Strauss. 


London records has completed its 
Vienna-recorded Meistersinger, which 
stars Hilde Gueden, Paul Schoeffler, 
Erich Kunz and Paul Frederich under 
the baton of Hans Knappertsbusch. Lon- 
don also has added a Bayreuth Parsifal, 
with Windgassen, Marta Médl, George 
London and Ludwig Weber. The Lon- 
don Pelléas has Suzanne Danco as its 
Mélisande and Ernest Ansermet as con- 
ductor, and there is also a Lakme, 
produced by the Paris Opéra Comique 
and conducted by George Sebastian. 
Mignon completes the French repertoire. 
The Italian wing is represented by old 
reliable Aida (with Renata Tebaldi, 
Ebe Stignani and Mario del Monaco) 
and Pagliacci (again featuring del 


ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC ART 
INTERPRETATION AND ACTING 
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ARTICULATION, INFLECTION, 
GESTURES, FACIAL EXPRESSION. 


SYSTEMATIC COURSE 


MICHAEL BARILE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


1425 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
Studio 21—Third Floor 


HOURS—MONDAYS—2-5 P.M. 


Write for Appointment 
or Phone Chickering 4-3424 
and Fordham 17-2745 
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Monaco), both conducted by Alberto 
Erede. There will be enthusiasm for Lon- 
don’s new recording of the Bayreuth 
Lohengrin, which stars two American 
singers, Eleanor Steber and _ Astrid 
Varnay 

Finally one discovers both standard 
and unusual operas in the Westminster 
catalogue. The most striking novelty is 
the Trojans at Carthage of Hector 
Berlioz, often mentioned on the Metro- 
politan Opera Quiz but seldom actually 
heard. Off the beaten track also is 
Manuel de Falla’s Master Pedro’s Show, 
backed by El Amor Brujo, both of which 
employ authoritative Spanish singers. 
Tosca and Don Pasquale (with Melchoir 
Luise in the title role) contribute to 
Westminster’s standard Italian catalogue. 
Opera-lovers can relax in comfort, for 
they will never run out of recorded ma- 
terial of the highest quality. 


A New Book on Records 


Hanover House has just published a 
handy and practical volume, How To 
Build a Record Library, by Howard 
Taubman of the New York Times. 
Within less than a hundred pages, Taub- 
man has succeeded in condensing an im- 
mense amount of information and advice, 
the result of his years of work in 
reviewing records as well as concerts and 
opera. He does not hesitate to recom- 
mend what he considers the best re- 
cording in every field of music, from 
Elizabethan madrigals to “progressive 
jazz,’ and also includes a section on 
discs that are “Off the Beaten Path.” 
He acknowledges the assistance of his 
colleague Harold C. Schonberg, and be- 
tween them the editors manage to 
suggest the most rewarding material both 
for a basic library suited to a modest in- 
come and for the needs and desires 
of the more advanced collector. The 
field of opera is well covered in a spe- 
cial chapter, plus a listing of individual 


arias as well as complete scores. 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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of Music Degrees 
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John Brownlee 
Rose Landver 
Hugh Ross 
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TO FRIENDS, FAMILY and YOURSELF 


IT'S FUN TO LEARN 


by LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method 


FRENCH GERMAN 
SPANISH ITALIAN 
NORWEGIAN JAPANESE 
RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 


any of 29 languages available 


A Linguaphone Language Set is a last- 
ing gift—a practical asset in business, 
travel, school, armed services and social 
life; a cultural necessity for enjoyment 
of the arts. 


No Textbook Can Teach You To Speak 
AT HOME, you learn another language 
the same easy, NATURAL way you 
learned English as a young child, long 
before you went to school. With Lingua- 
phone you -bring foreign visitors into 
your home, you LISTEN—you hear many 
men and women speak to each other 
about everyday matters in their native 
tongue. It's like living in another coun- 
try, in an amazingly short time you 
understand—YOU SPEAK as they do, 
with correct accent and proper inflec- 
tion. You read and write. 


Stop Wishing - Start Talking 


Save time, work, money, treat your fam- 
ily, friends and yourself to the great 
“Gift of Language.” 


Linguaphone is used internationally by 
schools, colleges, Armed Services, gov- 
ernments and prominent business firms 
for personnel training. 


FREE book, “Passpart to a New World 
of Opportunity," gives interesting facts. 
WRITE TODAY, Linguaphone Institute, 
136-12 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
Call for FREE DEMONSTRATION Cl 
7-0829—No obligation. 










LEARNS BY LINGUAPHONE 
“L enjoyed learning German 
AT HOME by the easy Lingua- ad 


hone Conversational Method. 
t enabled me to read, write 
and talk with Germans in Eu- 
tope in their own language.’ — 


Andy Reger, Claridge, Pa. 
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offstage ... 


Food for thought ®* The new order ® Bundle from Britain °® 


Nothing sacred © Easy does it * Trippingly off 


the tongue * Actor's jackpot © Point of 


Opera stars Ezio Pinza, Licia Albanese and Robert Merrill at Sherry’s 
restaurant in the Metropolitan Opera House 


Food for Thought 


When and if bars are installed in New 
York's legitimate theatres now that the 
legal difficulties have been removed, 
there may be some changes in theatrical 
habits which have nothing to do with 


the absorption of alcohol 


Primarily, 
intermissions are apt to be longer and 
which cus- 


tomarily have only one intermission, will 


more frequent. Musicals, 
have to have two or even three inter- 
missions. And while nonmusijgal shows 
usually come equipped with at least two 
intermissions, the latter will have to be 
drawn out to at least fifteen minutes 


instead of the current ten 


This edifying information comes 
from the only organization in these 
parts which has had any experience 
in running a bar in a theatre—-Louis 
Sherry’s. Sherry’s has operated the 
bar at the Metropolitan Opera 
House since 1934 and three years 
ago added a restaurant to its serv- 
ices at the Met. There never has 
been a bar in a New York kegitimate 
theatre, and James MacDonald of 
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Sherry’s isn’t too sure that even an 
experienced hand like Sherry’s 
would want to try to run one. 


‘It's not just a question of having 
enough intermission time in which to do 
business at the bar,” he told us. “The 
operation of a bar in a legitimate theatre 
is a completely unknown quantity. With 
the Metropolitan Opera we know that 
we will have a twenty-two-week season 
that is completely sold out. But you can’t 
tell what will happen with a theatrical 
production. It may close within a few 
nights, and naturally, the bar will close 
along with it. Can we do business on 
this basis? Frankly, we don’t know yet.” 


Even at the Met running the bar is no 
cut-and-dried procedure. There’ is the 
basic and unavoidable fact that the 
entire evening's business must be con- 
centrated in two or three fifteen-minute 
intermissions. This is complicated by the 
fact that the bar at the Met is also the 
smoking room, and would-be drinkers 
have to fight their way around stationary 
clots of smokers in order to get to 
the bar 


no return © End as a producer 


“Having a drink between the acts at 
the opera should be a leisurely process, 
but it’s not,” MacDonald admitted sadly 
“We keep working on the 
though.” 

The restaurant at the Met, which 
seats three hundred, was opened three 
years ago and can be used only by those 
who have tickets to the opera. It is, 


problem, 


MacDonald asserts with some measure of 
pride, the only restaurant in America 
where you have to spend $6, $10 or $20 
before you can even get in. Once in, the 
dinner tab may be anything from $5 up 

Although no effort is made to serve 
Italian food with Italian operas or Ger- 
man food with German operas, Sherry’s 
brings operatic flavor to its Met menus 
by naming dishes after operas, opera 
stars and opera characters. For the open- 
ing night at the Met this season as a 
prelude to Faust, the menu included 
Mignon de Beouf Mephistopheles and 
Turban de Vanille aux fraises refraichis 
Marguerite as well as Coquille de Fruits 
de Mer Faust 


The New Order 


As significant a move as any we have 
run across lately is one taken by the 
Baltimore Sun. The paper has done away 
with the positions of drama critic and 
movie critic and has made Donald Kirk- 
ley, who held these posts for the past 
twenty-five years, television editor. Sic 
transit gloria aisle seat 


Bundle from Britain 


For several seasons Hermione Gingold 
has been on the verge of making her 
Broadway debut. A couple of seasons 
back she managed to get as far as a 
break-in tour in an unfortunate vehicle 
which closed before New York saw it, 


but this rhonth the large town is prom- 
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ised Miss Gingold for sure as the star of 
John Murray Anderson’s Almanac. 
Miss Gingold is probably best 
known as the star of that series of 

London revues called Sweet and 

Low, Sweeter and Lower and Sweet- 

est and Lowest which merried up 
the West End from June, 1943, 
until April, 1948. She is also a 
writer (author of a sort of auto- 
biography called The World Is 
Square and of her own monologues) , 
and for twenty years before she 
found her métier in revues, she was 
i a serious actress concentrating on 
the works of Shakespeare and Strind- 
berg, a period during which she 
i often did not eat with any great 
! regularity. She has acquired and dis- 

posed of two husbands, one of whom 
managed to write that highly popu- 
lar song These Foolish Things. 

She has a reputation as a malicious 
wit and has been referred to by Louis 
Golding as “the essence of surrealist 
West End sophistication.” Her satirical 
appetite is voracious, and one of the 
reasons for her recent efforts to transfer 
her activities to this country is her feel- 
ing that there is nothing left in England 
for her to satirize. 


Jaundiced comment even finds its way 
into her scrapbook. One of her clippings 
is from Danton Walker’s column in the 
New York Daily News of July 18, 1949: 
“Theatrical lawyer Arnold Weissberger, 
now in London, will try to sign up Her- 
mione Gigold (sic), the French star, for 


ARSENE 


a Broadway debut in musical comedy.” 

Beneath this Miss Gingold, who was 
born in London of English, Austrian, 
Italian and Turkish antecedents, has 
penciled, “Ha! Ha! Comment ca va?” 

As a thoroughgoing sophisticate Miss 
Gingold is rarely stopped by mere words 
But it has happened. During one of he 
comedy numbers in Sweet and Low, the 
clear, carrying voice of a child rang out 
from a stage box. 

“Mummy,” said the child, “what is 
that lady for?” 

Miss Gingold could think of no ra- 
tional answer then nor has she since 


Nothing Sacred 


Better than any cliff hanger or soap 
opera, we think, are the continuing twists 
and turns to which the script of Carole 
Lombard’s fine old movie comedy Noth- 
ing Sacred is being submitted. Originally, 
there was Carole Lombard as the girl 
who thought she had radium poisoning, 
Fredric March as a reporter and Walter 
Connolly as an editor. Then it came to 
Broadway as that musical called Hazel 
Flagg and, in the course of injecting 
singing and dancing, Walter Connolly’s 
role became one which was played by 
Benay Venuta, a member of a different 
sex. 

Now it is going back to the movies 
again, with music, and the sex switches 
to confuse a transvestite: 
Carole Lombard’s role will be played by 
Jerry Lewis which means that Fredric 
March’s role will be played by a woman, 
and the role that Benay Venuta inherited 
from Walter Connolly will go—probably 
by right of eminent domain—to Miss 
Venuta’s hand, Fred Clark. Mean- 

and Bob Hilliard, who 

: the stage version, are 
core for the movie. Since 
produced the stage musical, 
could this be a rafher devastating com- 
ment on the score he wrote for his own 


are enough 


while, jule S 
wrote th 
writing a new 


Styne alsc 


production? We can’t wait for the next 
chapter. 


Easy Does It 


One of the reasons Betty Hutton has 
been playing the Palace in New York 
this fall—aside from her feeling that “its 
the class thing to do”—is her hope that 
New York’s theatrical producers will take 
a new look at what she considers th 
new Hutton. For Betty, having made her 
mark on practically every other enter- 
tainment medium, has a large yen to 
star in a Broadway show. Long, long ago 
she had supporting roles in two shows, 


A “new” but still ebullient Betty 
Hutton returned to the Palace 
Theatre with one eye cocked in 
the direction of a Broadway shou 


English comedienne Hermione Gin- 
gold and John Murray Anderson 
go over production plans for his 
revue, in which she 


new Almanac 


makes her Broadway debut 


Two for the Money and Panama Hattie 

“But since then no one has been inter- 
ested in me for the 
“because producers never thought of me 


stage,’ she says, 
as holding down a star role and belting 
over a song on the stage.” 

Miss Hutton readily admits that this 
situation is largely of her own creation 
The frenetic style with which she rock- 
eted to movie stardom was developed, 
she says, to cover up what she considered 
a lack of real talent, looks and figure 

“I worked out of desperation,’ she 
says. “I used to hit fast and run in hopes 
that people wouldn't realize that I really 
couldn't do anything.” 

After. Two for the Money and Panama 
Hattie, she was whisked off to Holly- 
wood, still working out of desperation 

“I didn’t New York 
enough to learn all I should have,” she 


stay in long 


says now. “And afterwards I never went 
after a New York show because I knew 
I couldn’t stand up vocally for a year.” 

Her approach to every piece of mate- 
Shout 


as you can and keep moving 


rial was the same in those days: 
it as loud 
Naturally, it would be a little difficult to 
dream up a starring role in a Broadway 
show that would fit this limited formula 
even if, despite Miss Hutton’s doubts, 
she could keep on shouting for a year. 
Now, however, after taking sing- 
ing lessons for the firs: time, she 
feels she has learned how to use her 
voice properly (“a lively voice” — 
Brooks Atkinson), she feels she looks 
prettier (“abundant beauty, good 
bone structure”—Brooks Atkinson) 
and under the direction of her hus- 
band Charles O’Curran, she has de- 
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veloped an assurance and a calmness 
which allows her to try a variety of 
approaches to material (“a swell gal 
with a magnetic personality’— 
Brooks Atkinson). She feels she is 
now capable of belting over a song 
on a stage and continuing to do it 
for a year. 


While the producers are 
making up their minds about her, she is 
continuing the biographical movie path 
that has occupied her lately. Having 
filmed the life of Blossom Seeley, she is 
ready to launch into the life of Sophie 
Tucker. And after that? 


Broadway 


“With a good script,” she says, “I'd 
even make the life story of Rin-tin-tin.”’ 
With songs, how could it miss? 


Trippingly Off the Tongue 


Lucile Watson, announcing her retire- 
ment from the stage at seventy-four after 
her appearance in Late Love: “It’s a 
little undignified, af- 
ter seventy, to go 
leaping and screaming 
about a stage. I’m not 


thought was made for him. By the time 
Baily found a spot on the program in 
which he could schedule House, Tea and 
Sympathy was cast and in rehearsal. 
Since House had originally wanted to 
audition for the Playwrights’ Company, 
Baily tried to set up an audition for him 
there. But the Playwrights showed slight 
enthusiasm for the idea and Baily shifted 
his request to another producer, Leonard 
Sillman. Sillman readily agreed to audi- 
tion House. 


“There is just one condition,” Baily 
told Sillman. “I want you to give this 
boy a legitimate audition. If he’s no 
good, forget him. But if he is good, I 
want you to see that he’s used.” Sillman 
agreed. 


Having laid this groundwork, Baily 
brought House to New York from 
Rochester and put him on his radio pro- 
gram. In addition to the audition with 
Sillman, House was given a make-up kit, 


Winter Afternoon al Sard: 


farcical evening. They are supported by 
Mr. Iggie Wolfington, who could quite 
possibly be a non-actor, non-singer, non- 
dancer or non-juggler and still make a 
living on his name alone. 


End As a Producer 


The youngest and least expected pro- 
ducer to turn up on Broadway this 
twenty-three-year- 
old brunette named Claire Heller. Until 
last spring, Miss Heller was simply a 
hopeful young actress who had made a 
few appearances on television and in 
little theatres. Then she happened to 
see an Actors Studio “exercise” produc- 
tion of Calder Willingham’s End as a 
Man. Among the other people who saw 
the same exercise were Cheryl Crawford, 
Elia Kazan, Robert Whitehead and Wal- 
ter Fried, but only Miss Heller was 
struck with the notion of producing the 
play. 


season is a comely, 


The fact that she 
went ahead with a 
project which expe- 
rienced theatre people 


sure I should be doing 
it at my age. It was 
all right when I was 
a kitten. But you must 
understand, I was 
never aura-eyed about 
the theatre. I think 
the theatre is good, 
hard, sordid work. It’s 
brought me only a 
grim satisfaction but 
not any more than if 


I'd sewn a fine seam.” 


Actor's Jackpot 
Thanks to the let- 


Have you ever sat at Sardi’s on winter 
afternoons 

When the ingénues dine early 

And hum their show’s hit tunes? 


Have you seen the actors gather around 
the gleaming white 

And listened to the chatter 

As they get a little tight? 


Have you seen them smile so blandly and 
hoarsely utter “dahling!” 

Remembering the while 

“Your notices were appalling!” 


They note the visiting firemen as they 
casually look around 


And interrupt each other 
Afraid of losing ground. 


The subject they’re 
deviates at all 

And no one ever tosses 

The conversational ball. 


discussing never 


It starts with “I” and ends with “me” 
and sandwiched in between 

Is “part” and “run” and “notices” 

And “am I being seen?” 


Some of these blithe sophisticates hail 
from the hills and farm 

And could I but be one of them 

I'd part with my right arm. 


were not interested in 
attempting may be 
partially explained by 
the possibility that it 
never occurred to the 
Messrs. Kazan, White- 
head or Fried or Miss 
Crawford to try to 
put the show on for 
the miniscule sum of 
$6,000. That, how- 
ever, was Miss Hel- 
ler’s production cost. 


She put up the 
money herself (sav- 
ings and some from 


initiative 
of a young actor from 


ter - writing 


Rochester named Ronald House, we've 
come across a radio giveaway show that 
tries to do a little more than trade you 
a refrigerator in return for a public dis- 
House’s 
letter went not to us but to this program, 
“Wonderful City,” 
the Mutual network five afternoons a 
week. 

“Wonderful City,” 


ested in people who want to come to 


play of your personal miseries. 


which is heard on 


we find, is inter- 


New York, particularly if they want to 
accomplish something. People selected for 
the program things which, 
theoretically, will help them to carry out 
their ambition. There is no quiz to in- 
or dimiaish the extent of the 
giveaway material. 


are given 


crease 


Last summer House wrete to Mel 
Baily, producer of “Wonderful City,” 
that he wanted to come to New York to 
audition for Teasand Sympathy because 
there was a part in the play that he 
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a library of books on acting, some lug- 
gage so he'll be equipped for the road 
and, as a gag, his own special gold star 
to hang on his dressing room door. 


This is certainly one of the more 
unique ways of skinning this particular 
cat. But even with such a start—to para- 
phrase Mr. Guest, the poet—it’ll take a 
heap of trouping to make House a star. 


Point of No Return 


A couple of months back we noted a 
trend toward singers appearing in non- 
singing roles and dancers in non-dancing 
roles. Now we learn of a production in 
which non-actors have taken over com- 
pletely. This is a touring company of 
that ancient farce, Twin Beds, in which 
the leads are played by Kyle MacDon- 
nell and John Tyers, both of them sing- 
ers who do not raise their voices in a 
single note of song throughout the 


—Frances Greenspan 


her family in San 
Francisco), and dur- 
ing the play’s four-week run at the off- 
Broadway Theatre de Lys she made a 
profit. In contrast to this, when the play 
was transferred uptown to the Vanderbilt 
as a result of its excellent critical notices, 
the move cost $35,000, mostly for new 
and more elaborate sets. 


The day before the play made its up- 
town move, Miss Heller opened an office 
and started perusing scripts, thereby in- 
dicating the immediate direction of her 
thoughts. Whatever her next production 
is, she would welcome working with a 
cast of unknowns again 


“It was really an advantage having 
unknown players iu End as a Man,” she 
said. “Unknowns are pliable people. 
They haven't become set in certain forms 
and ways. They're willing to listen and 
to learn. We were all young and new, 
and we felt a closeness. 

“And, boy,” she added, “I know what 


it means to be unknown.” 
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“Take the piano away, and Victor Borge would still be 
a great entertainer,” declared Brooks Atkinson 
of the comedian’s one-man show. 





October 2, 1953 
Golden Theatre 


Harry D. Squires production of a one-man show in 
two acts. 

Victor Borge’s brand of music depreciation fol- 
lows a standard but durable pattern. Content 
heretofore with one-night stands along the concert 
trail, he has now discovered Broadway—and the 
drama critics have really discovered him! It was 
a case of love at first sight, an emotion which 
seemed to be shared by public and producer, to 
judge from early returns. 

In the current exhibit Borge improvises bits of 
“Happy Birthday,” “Tea for Two” and “The Third 
Man Theme” into classic airs; plays the audience’s 
request numbers (after a fashion); embroiders 


THE STRONG 
ARE LONELY 


September 29, 1953 
Broadhurst Theatre 


Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. production of a drama in two 
acts and five scenes by Fritz Hochwalder; adapted by 
Eva LeGallienne from the French version of the play 
“Sur la Terre Comme au Ceil” by Jean Mercure and 
Richard Thieberger. Directed by Margaret Webster, scen- 
ery and costumes by Rolf Gerard, incidental music by 
Lehman Engel. 

Tue Cast 

ALFONSO FERNANDEZ, S. J. 

(Father Provincial of the Society of 

Jesus in Paraguay) 

LADISLAUS OROS, S. J. 
ROCHUS LIEBERMAN, S. J. 

(Father Superior) 
CANDIA , 
NAGUACU (Indian Chiefs) Januluska 
ANDRE CORNELIS Nils Asther 
WILLIAM CLARK, S. J. (Father Procurator) Paul Ballantyne 
DON PEDRO DE MIURA Dennis King 
SERGEANT OF THE GUARD Stuart Vaughan 
CAPTAIN VILLANO Offficers of the Martin Rudy 
CAPTAIN ARAGO Spanish Army Frederick Rolf 
LORENZO QUERINI Philip Bourneuf 
CARLOS GERVAZONI Kermit Murdock 
JOSE BUSTILLOS John Marley 
GARCIA QUESEDA Dion Allen 
ALVARO CATALDE John Straub 
FATHER REINEGG, S. J. Joseph Dooley 


Victor Francen 


Wesley Addy 
Earl Montgomery 


Edward Groag 


FATHER TORRES, S. J. Ray Rizzo 

FATHER CLAUSSNER, 8S. J. Dion Allen 

ACATU . Pp Kuruks Pahitu 
Indian Chiefs 

BARRIGUA ( ) Dehl Berti 

on Ernesto Gonzalez 

Tuktu 


SOLDIERS OF THE SPANISH ARMY Robert Ludlum 


Wyatt Cooper 





The trial scene in The Strong Are Lonely. From left, 
seated: Philip Bourneuf, Dennis King, Frederick 
Rolf and Victor Francen. 


COMEDY 
IN 
MUSIC 


straight and burlesque versions of popular and 
concert favorites with his own whimsical com- 
mentary; produces a miniature opera complete 
with narrative, three singing roles and musical 
accompaniment; does his famous phonetic punc- 
tuation skit; makes a good start at dismantling a 
piano and otherwise keeps things agreeably lively 
for two hours. 

This is one show in which the proceedings are 
“subject to change,” as the program says. The 
Playbill sums it up this way: “Frankly we don’t 
know what Mr. Borge will do, but we’re sure he'll 
keep us posted from time to time. P. S. There is 
also an intermission ... but only Mr. Borge 
knows when.” It is also one one-man show which 
adheres to its billing; except for the time at the 
end of the first act when three stagehands and a 
dog join him in taking a curtain call, Borge is 
alone on the stage. Alone but not at a loss for 
things to do. 





Scene: The College of the Jesuit Fathers in Buenos 
Aires, the study of the father provincial. 

The action tekes place on a single day, July 16, 1767. 

This version of a European success posed an old 
but very valid situation: the dilemma of a decent 
man caught in an indecent predicament Unfor- 
tunately, it posed the situation in a very literal 
sense, and what should have been a drama that 
gained poignancy through honest simplicity was 
too often a cumbersome costume piece which 
punctuated tableaux with declamatory outbursts. 

The victim of the squeeze play engineered by 
Fritz Hochwalder’s story is the father provincial 
of a Utopian Jesuit colony in eighteenth century 
Paraguay; caught between the twin forces of the 
Spanish crown across the sea, which is jealous of 
the settlement’s growth, and the dimly motivated 
head of the Jesuit order, who is not convinced of 
the settlement’s dedication to spiritual considera- 
tions, the godly father is forced to renounce all his 
estimable work. Regrettably his followers are re- 
luctant to accept his sacrificial decision to abandon 
the colony, and in the ensuing bloodshed he sur- 
renders his life along with his authority 

As the protagonist Victor Francen contributed 
a forceful (sometimes too forceful) performance, 
and as the suave and authoritative crown prose- 
cutor, Dennis King gave the production most of 
the few nuances it had. Rolf Gerard’s setting was 
unusually handsome and functional. But in the 
end their combined efforts were defeated by a 
verbose script and treatment of it that alternated 
between the clinical and the spectacular. 
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TEA AND SYMPATH 


September 30, 1953 
Barrymore Theatre 
The Playwrights’ Company, in association with Mary K 
Frank, production of a drama in three acts by Robert 
Anderson, directed by Elia Kazan, setting and lighting by 
Jo Mielziner, clothes designed by Anna Hill Johnstone 
Tue Cast 
LAURA REYNOLDS 
LILLY SEARS 


Deborah Kerr 
Florida Friebus 
TOM LEE John Kerr 
DAVID HARRIS Richard Midgley 
RALPH Alan Sues 
AL Dick York 
STEVE : Arthur Steuer 
BILL REYNOLDS Leif Erickson 
PHIL Richard Franchot 
HERBERT LEE John McGovern 
PAUL Yale Werler 

The action takes place in the present at a boys’ school 
in New England in June 


Robert Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy is an in- 
tensely dramatic and illuminating study of three 
people and their attitude toward love—a boy who 
is idealistic because he is young and sensitive, a 
woman who is sentimental because she thinks 
with her heart, not with her head, and a man who 
is brutal because he is insecure. The action, which 
takes place in a boys’ school in New England, 
deals with a false charge of homosexuality and 
the psychological result of this charge upon the 
three characters most concerned—the accused 
student, played by John Kerr; his chief perse- 
cutor, a housemaster portrayed by Leif Erickson; 
and the housemaster’s wife (Deborah Kerr), 
whose duty toward the boys has been prescribed 
as that of a bystander who is to offer them only 
tea and a little sympathy. 

But there is a larger theme implicit in this plot, 
for Anderson is showing us the danger of post 
hoc, or “after-the-fact” arguing, whereby an inno- 
cent person may be “proved” guilty by evidence 
that becomes significant only after the accusation 
is made, This same theme is inherent, of course, 


in Arthur Miller’s The Crucible. In Anderson’s 
play Tom Lee, because he has been seen with a 
suspected homosexual under questionable cir- 
cumstances, is immediately judged to be a per- 
vert, and such facts as otherwise would cause 
little comment suddenly are considered proof: He 
has a graceful manner of walking, he doesn’t wear 
a crew cut, he likes music and he is assigned the 
part of Lady Teazle in the school play. 

Under the telling direction of Elia Kazan, the 
entire cast is admirable. John Kerr plays the part 
of the seventeen-year-old student with remark- 
able restraint and sensitivity. With his school- 
mates who accuse him of lacking manliness, he is 
sullen, and toward the bullying housemaster he 
is hostile. A child of a broken marriage who has 
hardly known his mother, he had a crush on one 
of his high school teachers and now turns to an- 
other older woman, the understanding wife of the 
housemaster. The loneliness which separates Tom 
from his schoolfellows is visually symbolized by 
his small room, its door shut against intruders and 
well-wishers alike. 

This loneliness is central in the other characters 
too. The housemaster Bill Reynolds, portrayed 
with insight by Erickson, is aggressively mascu- 
line and gives just the merest suggestion that he 
is unable to achieve with his wife a fulfillment 
that he dare not seek with the boys in his charge. 
Laura, his wife, is a distant cousin to Blanche in 
A Streetcar Named Desire. Attractive, warm and 
emotional, she married Bill in the belief that he 
needed her but after the marriage discovered, as 


a 


Deborah Kerr as Laura Reynolds 
does her duty as the house- 
master’s wife by 

offering “tea and a 

little sympathy” to 

student John Kerr. 






































did Blanche with her young husband, that she is 
unable to fill this need and fails him. Like 
Blanche, Laura must prove to herself that she is 
capable of giving to someone else this fulfillment 
she has not been able to give her husband. Thus 
she is motivated throughout the play toward 
Tom’s lonely room where in the last scene he re- 
assures himself that he is a man and she reasserts 
her womanhood. Her loneliness in the marriage 
and her fruitless reaching out to her mate is 
pointed up by Anderson in a particularly moving 
speech to her husband in which she is searching 
for the reason for their growing apart. 

As Laura, Deborah Kerr gives a radiant per- 
formance, bringing variety in voice, gesture and 
movement to a role which she rounds out with 
innumerable, subtle facial expressions. With just 
a glance she is able to convey a world of meaning. 

Another lonely character is Tom’s father, 
played with exceptional skill by John McGovern. 
Narrow-minded, unable to understand his son, he 
can only complain, “Why isn’t my boy a regular 
fellow?” Ironically he has contributed to the 
present predicament by confining the boy to 
boarding school and camp, by berating him as a 
failure while denying him the parental com- 
panionship, understanding and encouragement 
which the boy so desperately needs. Like Willy 
Loman in this inability to reach his children, he 
also has Willy’s belief that it is not what you are 
that matters but what people think you are. Mr. 
Lee’s concern is not over whether his son is or is 
not a homosexual but over the fact that people 
think Tom is one. “That’s all that’s important,” 
he says. 


John Kerr, as student Tom Lee, is reprimanded 
by his father (John McGovern) for mixing 
with the “wrong” people at school 
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Jo Mielziner’s set contrasts the 
warmth of Laura Reynolds’ 





living room with the cheerless 
quarters of student Tom Lee 
Left to right: Florida Friebus 
as a chatty faculty wife, 
Deborah Kerr as Laura, Leif 








Erickson as her bullying 





housemaster husband, John 
McGovern as the well-mean- 
ing father, John Kerr as the 
accused student 


Even Tom’s likeable and athletic roommate Al 
cannot help him in this situation, and Al’s well- 
meant, awkward attempts, which include instruct- 
ing Tom in a more masculine walk, are deftly por- 
trayed by Dick York, who also makes very mov- 
ing Al’s dilemma in wanting to defend Tom 
against what he knows is a false accusation while 
realizing that he too will be suspect if he takes 
Tom’s side. 

Kazan has directed with great taste and dis- 
crimination, and he has paced the play to bring 
out the conflicts and tensions of character. He 
uses stage silences most effectively—in the boy’s 
hesitant conversation and manner when he comes 
to tea with Laura, for instance, and in the slowly 
building, pulsating end of the play. 

Jo Mielziner’s setting, which interestingly and 
artistically combines living room, hall passageway 
and Tom’s room, not only provides a flow of move- 
ment on various levels but also reflects the char- 
acter of the occupants of the separate rooms: The 
warm and fire-lit living room which suggests 
Laura is contrasted with Tom’s gray and cramped 
quarters with but one window, which once a day 
provides a view of a forbidden scene in a neigh- 
boring house. 

In the play’s final moments when Laura comes 
to Tom, Mielziner dramatically and symbolically 
suffuses the boy’s room with the warmth and glow 
with which he formerly lit Laura’s room; but this 
time the radiance is not from the fireplace but 
from the sun. 
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THE LITTLE HUT 


October 7, 1953 
Coronet Theatre 
John C. Wilson and H. M. Tennet, Ltd 
a comedy in three acts by Andre Roussin, adapted from 
the French by Nancy Mitford, directed by Peter Brook, 
decor by Oliver Messel 
Tue Cast 
HENRY Colin Gordon 
Anne Vernon 
Roland Culver 
John Granger 
Ray Gil 
The action covers two weeks -and takes place on a 
desert island 


SUSAN 

PIUuLip 

A STRANGER 
SECOND STANGER 


Andre Roussin’s The Little Hut is a delectable 


French that becomes somewhat 


cloying before the evening is over. 


confectionery 


It is actually 


a Gallic variation on the theme of The Admirable 
Crichton, “circumstances alter cases.” The Barrie 
play turns the British caste system topsy-turvy 


when its principals are shipwrecked on an island. 
The Little Hut is also occupied with a turnabout 
situation under the same circumstances; but in a 
fashion expected of things French, its subject is 
the love triangle—husband, wife and lover. 

Marooned on a tropical isle are Philip, a some- 
what stuffy husband with a disposition for looking 
at things logically; his wife Susan, who can turn 
any situation to her own advantage; and his best 
friend Henry, who also happens to be Susan’s 
lover. When the three work out an arrangement 
for continuing this relationship, unexpectedly the 
husband, who no longer takes his wife for granted, 
seems more like a lover, and the lover, guilty 
because the husband knows, becomes fussy and 
petulant in a manner better suited to a wronged 
husband. A final twist brings another turnabout 
with the arrival of a new conquest and with the 
discovery of his true identity; husband and lover 
revert to their traditional attitudes—just in time 
too, for a boat arrives to return them to civiliza- 
tion. 


production of 
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An intruder is humored just before he turns the tables 
on the trio. Left to right: Roland Culver, Colin Gordon, 
John Granger and Anne Vernon 


In this production, designer Oliver Messel 
seems to be the only one to capture completely 
the play’s spirit of comic fantasy, for the actors’ 
realistic portrayals are at odds with the set and 
the spirit. Under the inventive direction of Peter 
Brook, Roland Culver brings a quiet humor to the 
role of the husband and creates genuine pathos at 
two points: when he learns of his wife’s unfaith- 
fulness and when he tells how he can accept any 
situation because of his good fortune in her rescue 
after the wreck. Touching as these moments are, 
however, they are contrary to a situation which 
we are asked to regard as comical. 

Most successful in achieving an artificial height- 
ened style is Colin Gordon as the dissatisfied lover 
while Anne Vernon is a disappointment as Susan, 
the role that could carry the show. A French 
actress, she seems to lack the proper sense of tim- 
ing and comedy for a farce in English, and her 
pronunciation renders some of the humorous lines 
unintelligible. 

In the Broadway neighborhood, at least, The 
Little Hut is a mild diversion that never quite 
comes up to expectations. 


In a turnabout triangle 
situation on a _ tropical 
the lover 
(Colin Gordon, left) 
becomes fussy and 
petulant at the shar- 
ing of Susan (Anne 
Vernon) while the 
husband (Roland Cul- 
ver) behaves 
like a lover. 


island, 


more 
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LATE LOVE 


October 13, 1953 
National Theatre 

Michael Abbott production of a comedy in three acts 
by Rosemary Casey; staged by John C. Wilson; setting 
and lighting by Stewart Chaney; costumes supervised by 
Frank Thompson; associate producers, Howard Erskine 
and Bonnie Alden. 


Tue Cast 
BILLY GORDON Frank Albertson 
MATTHEW ANDERSON Cliff Robertson 
SARAH Ann Dere 
GRAHAM COLBY Neil Hamilton 
JANET COLBY Elizabeth Montgomery 
MRS. COLBY Lucile Watson 
CONSTANCE WARBURTON Arlene Francis 


The action takes place in the living room of the Colby 
home in Connecticut early in September of the present 
year ; 

Rosemary Casey’s new play is a piece of light- 
weight trade goods which conceivably could have 
a bright future in stock or movies if it should not 
prove sturdy enough for the wear and tear of 
a Broadway run. It is the sort of “fun for the 
family” that goes well with straw hats and pop- 
corn and sometimes even survives the cooler criti- 
cal reception that it generally receives at this 
time of year. 

Late Love is superficial domestic comedy with 
a pace as bucolic as the theatrical season it sug- 
gests. But it is also disarming in its lack of pre- 
tentiousness and has the virtue—rather rare in 
this type of play—of avoiding cuteness. So the 
capable cast at hand frequently manages to keep 
the proceedings a cut above the innocuous level 
which is the best. this sort of show usually reaches. 

Miss Casey has even managed to work a mild 
surprise into her familiar theme, the foiling of 
a petty tyrant. Graham Colby, her protagonist, is 
a highly successful author and a colossal prig who 
keeps his attractive daughter under careful scru- 
tiny, treats his male secretary with all the regard 
of a Scrooge and maintains his stylish Connecti- 








Lucile Watson and Ar- 
lene Francis drink a 
toast to freedom from 
a domestic tyrant in 
Late Love as Ann Dere 
looks on approvingly. 


TALBOT-GILES 


cut home like “a better decorated Wuthering 
Heights.” Ostensibly he is this way out of respect 
for his white-haired mother. But as the action 
unfolds, we discover that she is actually just as 
much a captive of her son’s primness as the other 
victims under his roof, that she is merely used 
by him as an excuse for all his petty house rules, 
which include bans on smoking, drinking and 
registering any emotion more exhilarating than 
boredom. Far from having a throat that is sensi- 
tive to tobacco smoke, the old girl actually keeps 
it well oiled on the sly with a mixture of gin 
and lemonade. 

Eventually, and inevitably in this type of play, 
a house guest arrives who is mildly libertine and 
with her comes the revolution. In Late Love this 
character is a sprightly portrait painter, Constance 
Warburton, who throws daughter and secretary 
into each other’s arms and whisks mother off to 
New York for a round of high life, leaving Colby 
alone with his literary souvenirs. 

In the absence of any really trenchant dialogue 
or opportunities for character development, all 
this boils down to what the TV agency boys would 
call situation comedy. To the cast, however, the 
prospect seems to be far from bleak. In a role 
which she has been playing with slight variation 
for more than one generation of playgoers can 
remember, Lucile Watson is consistently enter- 
taining as the mother. Joining her in the game of 
deflating the novelist bore are Arlene Francis, 
as the very human Mrs. Warburton, and Frank 
Albertson, as a house guest of Colby whose inter- 
est in the painter is not entirely aesthetic. Neil 
Hamilton does well enough in the limited role of 
the author, which permits a range of emotion 
from stuffiness to rage, and Elizabeth Montgomery 
(daughter of Robert) is as decorative in her 
Broadway debut as Steward Chaney’s single 
setting. 
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October 15, 1953 
Martin Beck Theatre 


Maurice Evans and George Schaefer production of a 
comedy in three acts by John Patrick, based on the novel 
by Vern Sneider; directed by Robert Lewis; settings and 
lighting by Peter Larkin; costumes by Noe! Taylor; music 
by Dai-Keong Lee 

Tue Cast 
SAKINI David Wayne 
SCT. GREGOVICH Harry Jackson 
Paul Ford 
John Forsythe 
Naoe Kondo 
Mara Kim 
Moy Moy Thom 
Joyce Chen 
Kenneth Wong 
LADY ASTOR Saki 
ANCIENT MAN Kame Ishikawa 
Kaie Deei 
Kikuo Hiromura 

Chuck Morgan 

Haim Winant 
MR. OSHIRA William Hansen 
MR. OMURA 


COL. WAINRIGHT PURDY III 
CAPT. FISBY 
OLD WOMAN 

OLD WOMAN 8S DAUGHTER 
THE DAUGHTER S CHILDREN 


MR. SUMATA 

MR. SUMATA’S FATHER 
MR, HOKAIDA 

MR. SEIKO 


Kuraji Seida 
Yuki Shimoda 
Jerry Fujikawa 


MR. KEORA 
VILLAGERS 
Frank Ogawa 

Richard Akagi 

Laurence Kim 

Norman Chi 

MISS HIGA JIGA Shizu Moriya 
LADIES LEAGUE FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION Vivian Thom 
Naoe Kondo 
Mary Ann Reeve 
Mara Kim 
Mariko Niki 


Larry Gates 


LOTUS BLOSSOM 
CAPT. MC LEAN 


The action takes place in Okinawa during the period 
of United States Army occupation 


THE TEAHOUSE 


With humor and style The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, adapted by John Patrick from the 
novel by Vern Sneider, tells a completely capti- 
vating fable of East and West. The plot is simpli- 
city itself. An American occupation officer is sent 
to teach democracy to a small village in Okinawa. 
With a Giraudoux kind of topsy-turvy logic, the 
natives, by applying the democratic principles to 
the letter, vote and get themselves a teahouse 
instead of the pentagon-shaped schoolhouse de- 
creed by Washington. In the course of these 
events, there is good-natured satire on the nar- 
rowness of some Army types and their philosophy, 
the inconsistencies of the English language and 
the futility of impracticable idealism when faced 
with uncommon sense. 

Drawing on Oriental art and drama, director 
Robert Lewis has devised the perfect nonrealistic 
staging for this story. The latter is told in a series 
of incidents, each of them a charming and clearly 


etched stage picture in which the natives, in their’ 


characteristic attire and poses, look like figures 
in a Japanese print. And Oriental music com- 
posed by Dai-Keong Lee underlines the humor 
and pathos of the action 

One of Patrick’s happiest borrowings from Ori- 
ental drama is the waki of the Noh play, the inter- 
locuter who, like the stage manager in Our Town, 
both explains the action to the audience and per- 
forms in the play himself and establishes a warm 
and friendly rapport between actors and audience. 
As deftly played by David Wayne, this character 
is the ingratiating rogue Sakini, an Okinawan in 


Ready to depart for the village of Tobiki, the captain’s jeep acquires some 


unexpected passengers. David Wayne, far right, as Sakini the interpreter, 
explains to Colonel Purdy (Paul Ford), left, and Captain Fisby (John 


Forsythe) 


that the old lady must be accommodated since she is the 


mother of Tobiki’s mayor, and that she won't go without her daughter, 
who won't go without the children, who won't go without the goat 


BOB GOLBY 
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A celebration at the newly erected teahouse is invaded by Colonel Purdy (third from right), who 


expected a schoolhouse. Left of center, William Hansen as a native sage; center Mariko N 
as the geisha for whom the teahouse was built; group at right (left to right) 


David Wayne, John Forsythe, Paul Ford, Harry Jackson and Larry Gates 


the employ of the United States Army who hu- 
morously combines the vocabulary of the Amer- 
ican G. I. with a native shrewdness that sees right 
through pretentiousness. At the opening of the 
play, Wayne comes before the ingenious bamboo 
curtain to set the mood of fairy tale. He carries 
on his commentary as the link between the play’s 


HOUSE 


ten scenes—his gesture, inflection and movement 


sustaining the drama’s nonrealistic style. His 


final appearance adds the last stroke to the picture 


GRAPHIC 


of enchantment and sends the audience home in 
a glow of good humor. 

Like the principals in a Noh or Kabuki play, 
the people in this fable are more types than fully 


EILEEN DARBY, 


drawn characters. One of the most humorous 
stage creations around is the pompous Colonel 
Wainright Purdy III, as played by Paul Ford, 


David Wayne as the roguish Sakini, left, re- 
lates the ways and the wisdom of the natives 
to John Forsythe, as Captain Fisby, whose 
mission is to bring democracy to the Okinawa 


village 
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whose sense of timing along with his loose jowl 
and expression of incredulity makes this cliché- 
spouting officer a pure delight. John Forsythe is 
sympathetic as the misfit Captain Fisby, who is 
charged with selling democracy to the Okinawans 
and who is converted by their way of life. Another 
engaging caricature is Larry Gates’s psychiatrist 
with a gardening complex, who is sent by the 
colonel to minister unsought medical aid to the 
captain but stays to cultivate the fields. 

In contrast to the bumbling, well-intentioned 
Americans. are the natives, among them the wise, 
fragile old Mr. Oshira who does not wish to die 
without ever having gone to a teahouse. In this 
role William Hansen gives a fine performance. 
A progressive spinster whose qualities are not 
limited to Oriental ladies is humorously cartooned 
by Shizu Moriya. Japanese actress Mariko Niki 
gives a wistful and delicate interpretation of the 
beautiful geisha girl Lotus Blossom. In her rela- 
tionship with the captain to whom she is given as 
a present, there is at first humor in his miscon- 
ception of what the geisha profession actually is 
and then sadness, as he explains to her why she 
could not be happy in America when she begs 
him to take her there. 

Peter Larkin has provided effective and artis- 
tic lighting and sets for the action. Against his 
cyclorama of the sunlit sky of the day or the 
deep blue of evening, the stage pictures stand out 
memorably—the captain’s jeep piled high with 
bundles, topped by an ancient lady; a gift-giving 
ceremony; Lotus Blossom’s enchanting dance in 
front of the airy red teahouse outlined against the 
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The village wrestler 

(Chuck Morgan, right) 

resents Colonel Purdy’s intru- 

sion at the teahouse party. Left to 

right: Mariko Niki, Paul Ford, Harry Jack- 

son, John Forsythe, David Wayne, Chuck Morgan. 
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evening sky; or the wrestling match in which the 
loser is judged the winner because, as Sakini ex- 
plains, “we know who really wins; this way no- 
body loses face.” 

Like most fables The Teahouse of the August 
Moon has a moral at its core. Although East is 
East and West is West, they can still learn from 
each other; for American “get up and go” brings 
prosperity to the village, and its kindly people 
who make up in patience what they lack in ma- 
terial gains teach the downhearted captain not to 
despair since he has learned from them “the 
wisdom of gracious acceptance.” 


Mariko Niki, the geisha girl, represents one 

of the Eastern customs which the 

captain (John Forsythe) finds 

om oe to his liking in Tobiki. 
“ Joe 
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HE EDITORS of THEATRE ARTS are particularly happy to devote this holiday issue to New 
York’s great operatic company, the Metropolitan Opera, housed since its inception in 1883 in 
one of the most renowned theatres of the world—the Metropolitan Opera House at 39th Street 
on Broadway. 

From practically its very beginning eighty or so years ago, the name Metropolitan Opera has 
meant the ultimate achievement for the singer, the composer, the conductor—in fact for all who 
regard the particular fusion of music and drama we call opera as the supreme artistic expression 
of the theatre. From all over the world they have come to the Metropolitan, the glamorous and great 
—the De Reszkes, Lilli Lehmann, Tomagno, Campanini, Emmy Destinn, Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Gatti-Casazza, Toscanini, Sembrich, Chaliapin, Gadski, Scotti, Farrar, Fremstad; and more re- 
cently Bori, Flagstad, Ponselle, Pinza, Melchior, Rethberg, Tucker, Bjoerling, and Sayao. It is 
not difficult, viewing this still far from complete list, to understand why the Metropolitan—and 
most critics seem to agree—produces the finest opera in the world. 

This historically famous American opera institution has long since ceased to be the snobbish 
and. insular amusement of a few men and women sitting in a Diamond Horseshoe on Broadway, or 
the solemn absorption of those who used to be called long-haired intellectuals but who now have 
earned the less flattering sobriquet of “egg heads.” The old order of things—the social snobbery 
and the objectionable stuffiness—has given way to a new “democratization” of the Metropolitan. 
Today there is a simple determination to provide operatic riches in one way or another for all 
who wish to listen or to see. And much of this has already come to pass. 

The first milestone in the new order was a close and productive alliance with radio. Overnight 
the Metropolitan audience jumped from thousands to millions. Also, with the successful televising 
of several recent opening night performances, as well as other TV productions last season, the 
Metropolitan is already deep into the operatic exploration of this latest communicative marvel. 
Record companies are issuing complete operas as performed by the Metropolitan company, and 
these are available to buyers in many parts of the world. The Metropolitan Opera Guild with its 
fifty thousand or more members in all parts of the country brings fresh support and impetus to the 
growing demand for opera. Finally, from Vienna via London to New York (and with firm cata- 
lytic intent) has come a new, energetic and imaginative chief director in the person of Rudolf Bing. 


' opay, operatically speaking, things are boiling up vigorously all over the country—local opera 
companies, singing companies on tour, hundreds of busy opera workshops in universities and 
colleges; and in thousands of homes people with increased understanding have taken opera into 

their hearts where, with their newly acquired know-how, they compare analytically the merits of 
present-day Merrills and Bjoerlings with Battastinis, Carusos and Anselmis of yesterday, and 
day before yesterday. 


(continued on page 84) 
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A critic finds it still looking forward— 

and recalls that while life with the famous 
company may have been excruciating at times, 
life without it would be intolerable 


by Irving Kolodin 


HREE SCORE and ten is an age often cited 

as the biblical reward for an honest, well- 

disciplined life, though we need be nei- 
ther Fannie Ward nor Edna Wallace Hopper to 
regard this as a little inadequate, these wonder 
drug days, as a measure of matronship. As with 
people, so with buildings. Favored by a bit of face 
lifting, a kind of gigantic new denture by which 
the cavernous mouth she presents to the perform- 
ers on stage has been provided with a more even, 
if no less menacing, set of teeth, Mother Met sail- 
ed past her seventieth birthday in October with 
the imperturbable momentum of the grande dame 
convinced that whatever is behind her, there are 
better days ahead. 

This may seem an indefensible optimism, but 
who is to question the privilege of the old girl to 
believe anything she chooses? Born, if not with a 
silver spoon in her mouth, at least with a gaslit 
chandelier in her hair, she survived a trying child- 
hood—for some reason or other most of the guests 
were German in those days, and it was difficult 
going—to have her first real affair with a hand- 
some stranger in 1903. His name was Enrico Car- 
uso, and for the twenty-year-old—and the thou- 
sands of guests she entertained every night—this 
resulted in not only an immediate infatuation but 
an enduring endearment that only ended with his 
final appearance on any stage on December 22, 
1920. 


Jean and Edouard de Reszke (top) were among the first 
European singers to be welcomed by the Metropolitan. 


Lilli Lehmann (center} came to the Metropolitan in 1885 
after building a reputation as a Wagnerian soprano in 
Germany 


Arrival of Enrico Caruso in 1903 provided one of the 
milestones in Metropolitan history. The tenor is shown 
(left) with Helen Mapleson, wife of the former Met 
librarian. 
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To be sure, there had been passing flirtations 
before this; such magnetic figures as the de Resz- 
kes of the nineties, the dashing Scotti and the pre- 
possessing Plancon had introduced her to the 
international charm set at an early age. And, as 
befits any young lady, she was responsive to and 
dazzled by a host of feminine visitors whom she 
received cordially: However, a certain reserve 
in her attitude toward some of those—Emma 
Calve, Nellie Melba, Lina Cavalieri especially— 
was justified when they accepted the hospitality 
of an upstart practically around the corner (Ham- 
merstein’s Manhattan Opera on 34th Street), and 
with Mary Garden as hostess, undertook to rival 
her preeminence. 

HIs WAS foredoomed to failure; for about 

the time she reached maturity—at the 

age of twenty in 1903—she came into 
money. This was not the transient sort provided 
by those who had brought her into the world and 
then left her more or less to her own devices, an 
orphan of the social storms. Rather it was a per- 
manent allowance—supposing good financial be- 
havior—by men rich in worldly goods but limited 
in influence, who thought her breeding might be 
to their advantage. Some found the experience 
more exhausting than exhilarating, but one en- 
dured so long that his initials—O. H. K.—became 
a synonym for Opera House (Kahn). 

He derived his pleasure from identity, not from 
possession. Observing the effects of the infatua- 
tion which had developed for the dark stranger 
of 1903, he arranged for the engagement of an- 
other impulsive visitor from abroad, which devel- 
oped into a tempestuous love match. The hostess 
was then (1908), at twenty-five, a provocative six- 
teen years younger than the visitor of forty-one. 
To say that she brought out the best in him is 
merely to report the facts so amply recorded. For 
six years he was inflamed by the opportunities 
and stimulations of his young hostess (and the 
many, many attractions of her set), until the rich 
guardians stepped in to suggest that if he were 
really serious about his infatuation, he would be 
more considerate of her dowry. This confusion of 


enthusiasm with solvency hardly appealed to 


Arturo Toscanini, and he took his ardor else- 
where. Since he is as hale as she is hearty to this 


day, one can only speculate on what artistic off- 


Feodor Chaliapin (top) was introduced to Metropolitan 
audiences in November, 1907. 


Two of Italy’s leading contributions to Metropolitan lore 
were Giacomo Puccini, the composer whose La Bohéme 
is featured in this issue, and Arturo Toscanini (center), 
who first conducted at the famous opera house in 1908 


Geraldine Farrar (right) made a memorable debut with 
the Met at the opening of the 1906-07 season 
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spring they might have had in more than forty 
years had the foster parents been more attentive 
to the kind of suitor they had at hand 

Passing into the thirties (in 1913) Miss Met 
could look back on a host of lively experiences, of 
glamorous nights and exciting days, of enriching 
experiences and few embarrassing contretemps. 


If not exactly the model of a modern major opera 


house — an upstart cousin in Munich could preen 
herself on a revolving stage when Miss Met could 
barely open her traps—she was spacious, recep- 
tive and not without a kind of austere challenge. 
To come into her good graces, more than casual 
talents were required. The shoddy and the slip- 
shod could hardly suffice. What a Lilli Lehmann 
or a Gadski could take only by storm, a Farrar 
might win by charm; and if an Alda was tolerated 
for various family reasons, a Bori could win favor 
by talent alone. She was hostess to the world, and 
when the stag line showed a Slezak or a Chali- 
apin, a Caruso, Scotti and Amato, the cocky new- 
comer who walked in with the hope of making a 
quick impression soon realized that this was a 
sticky— not to say sweaty—business. To be asked 
back for next year’s party was a substantial 
honor. 

Thirty to.forty-five is a gilded age for most 
people; and so it was for Miss Met. She was well- 
to-do, popular, sought after. In fact, when a life- 
long fricnd named Juilliard died in 1919 and 
named her as heiress to a considerable fortune, 
her guardians could say she was too well off for 
that kind of charity. After all, a Gigli had provi- 
dentially come to console her when Caruso tragi- 
cally died, and her household had thereafter been 
brightened by the blonde vitality of Maria Jeritza, 
the stimulating art of Elisabeth Rethberg. On 
nights when Chaliapin was not casting a spell of 
mature magic, there was a more than talented ap- 
prentice named Ezio Pinza standing by, listening, 
watching, ready to fill in. Some thought even 
then that he might in time make a real name for 
himself, and thus lend enchantment to some other- 
wise routine evenings. 


Maria Jeritza (top) was one of the leading artists intro- 
duced to America by the Met following World War I. 


The arrival of Grace Moore (right, center) on the Metro- 
politan scene early in 1928 was part of a trend toward 
use of American singers in leading roles. 


Rosa Ponselle (left, center), whose early career included 
appearances in vaudeville, was one of the stars of the 
twenties 


Lawrence Tibbett (right), “gawky but premising,” made 
his Met debut in January, 1924. The occasion gave only 
slight promise of what was in store for him in succeeding 


years 
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DVANCING experience of life sometimes 
brings the kind of tolerance that is an 
admired but by no means invariable 
part of growing older. Moving from forty toward 
fifty (in the twenties), Miss Met tended to be 
more cordial toward some neighborhood children 
who needed her help. Previously, for the most 
part, she had taken the lofty view that hospitality 
began with equality, that Emma Eames or Geral- 
dine Farrar or Riccardo Martin or Rosa Ponselle 
or Clarence Whitehill might come in if they meas- 
ured up to the same exacting requirements ex- 
pected of others. Now in a broader view she was 
receptive to a gauche but promising Lawrence 
Tibbett, a communicative but inexperienced 
Grace Moore. Inspired by their welcome, other 
neighborhood children took up the vigil and won 
recognition under such names as Rise Stevens, 
Jan Peerce, Eleanor Steber and Richard Tucker. 

This was a providential kind of foresight; for 
just at a time when people tend to become settled 
and inflexible, she found herself harried and dis- 
tressed. The year 1933 was no time to become 
fifty years old (hardly a matter of option for any- 
one born in 1883), but the Met had to face facts as 
thousands of others did. This was no time for 
taking stock, for much stock was not worth tak- 
ing; but the Met had no choice, and the results 
were decidedly unencouraging. The well-meaning 
rich friends were no longer rich. Others, it was 
clear, were merely vice versa. 

Altogether it was a painful progress to sixty, 
not to mention sixty-five and beyond. You weren’t 





















as young as you had been, nor so full of com- 
petitive zeal. Radio kept an easier house than 
you did. Nobody had to shout to be heard. Those 
old challenges based on expansiveness and disci- 
pline were being bypassed. Tragically, almost, 
the fotus came to be inverted. Those who had 
passed muster in the slighter school of amplifica- 
tion were being urged for postgraduate honors 
while still palpable neophytes. You had to grin 
and bear it when radio asked in. Just when it 
seemed that all the old values were being forgot- 
ten, Kirsten Flagstad came to remind us anew of 
the insuperable power latent in the unaided hu- 
man voice, and not far behind her, Helen Traubel. 

So in the midst of war, and approaching sixty, 
Mother Met took new heart. The baleful intrusion 
of the microphone turned out to be the best thing 
that ever happened to her. If the richer, nearer 
friends tended to diminish in number and potency, 
the more modest, more distant—and thanks to 
God—more numerous ones multiplied in warmth 
and interest. They made a cause of your dilemma 
and a project of your infirmities. 

So as you face up to the unquestionable trials 
of an incredible past impinging on an unpredict- 
able future, of responding with sometimes aching 
limbs and over-extended resources to the aggres- 
sive leadership of Rudolf Bing, what is the good 
word at seventy? Obviously enough it seems to me 
to be affection—affection for what you have been 
and what you might become, if not necessarily for 
what you are now. The kind of affection that has 
made possible the facelifting and physical reha- 
bilitation which give you now, if not a jaunty, at 
least a solid look. It is a reflection of the clear-cut 
fact that if life with the Metropolitan is sometimes 
excruciating, life without it would be intolerable. 

Gay you might not be at seventy; but proud 
you are and forward looking. 


a career as glamorous as that of Chaliapin. 


eabeds 


Ezio Pinza, who first sang with the Met in 1926, carved 





TEN MILLION OPERAGOERS 


The audience for the Metropolitan’s Saturday broadcasts is provided a wealth of 


informative features along with complete performances of the company’s productions 
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The “Opera Quiz” is a regular feature of the broadcasts 
during intermissions between acts. In this scene Robert 
Lawrence is the quiz master at left. The panel of opera 
experts includes, from left: Walter Ducloux, Deems Tay- 
lor, author of the accompanying article, and Sigmund 
Spaeth, a contributing editor of Theatre Arts 


(opposite page) 


The “Opera Victory Rallies” presented during the war 
years were launched on a program featuring commentator 
Elmer Davis, then director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Left to right: Risé Stevens, Met mezzo-soprano; 
Davis; Grace Moore of the Met; Norman Cordon, one of 
the company’s basses; Mrs. Joseph R. Truesdale, then 
president of the Metropolitan Opera Guild; John Brown- 
lee, Met baritone; Fiorella LaGuardia, then mayor of 


New York 
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Informative intermission periods such as “Opera News 
on the Air” keep the invisible audience well posted. Here 
Henry Souvaine (left) conducts a dress rehearsal; facing 
the microphone are (left to right): Edward Johnson, for- 
mer General Manager of the Metropolitan; John Christie, 
founder of England’s Glyndebourne Opera Festival; and 
Boris Goldovsky (at piano), permanent master of cere- 


monies for this segment of the broadcasts. 
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CAN'T BE WRONG 


BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


OMETIME DURING the early fall of 1931 

the National Broadcasting Company ap- 

proached Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General 
Director of the Metropolitan Opera, with the pro- 
posal that he sanction a weekly series of opera 
broadcasts from the stage of the Met. Gatti was 
dubious. On the one hand, the season of 1930-31 
had been a losing one—the first of Gatti’s regime; 
prospects for 1931-32 looked dismal (these were 
depression years, remember), and the money 
that N.B.C. offered for the broadcasting privileges 
was very tempting. On the other hand, the Metro- 
politan was universally accepted as one of the 
world’s great opera companies, and its prestige 
would suffer incalculably if the proposed broad- 
casts were poor in quality. 

N.B.C. proposed a test: Let Gatti listen to a 
“closed circuit” broadcast and judge for himself. 
And so it was arranged. On a certain evening a 
performance of Madame Butterfly was “piped” 
by wire to an N.B.C. studio where were gathered 
Gatti-Casazza and other officials of the Metro- 
politan and N.B.C. At the close of the perform- 
ance, Gatti stroked his beard, scratched his right 
ear and said, “Benissimo.” 

And that was that. At two o’clock on Christmas 
afternoon, 1931, the great experiment began. The 









DRAWING BY GEORGE LOGUE 


opera chosen was Hansel and Gretel, not only be- 
cause its Christmas afternoon performance was 
traditional but also because it could be played 
and sung in an hour, which was all the free time 
N.B.C. had at its disposal. Four of us ran the 
broadcast: two engineers, Milton Cross and my- 
self. We operated in a parterre box which had 
an anteroom. The engineers sat forward in the 
uncovered section doing the mysterious things 
that engineers do with knobs; Milton and I oc- 
cupied the anteroom, Milton as the announcer 
and myself as narrator, giving a sort of blow-by- 
blow description of the action—being careful, of 
course, not to talk while singing was going on 

The broadcast went out over the combined 
Red and Blue networks of the National Broad- 
casting Company—some 190 stations. During the 
first season it was limited to an hour-long excerpt 
from the opera being performed. In subsequent 
seasons the operas were broadcast in their en- 
tirety, and broadcast time was regulated by the 
length of the operas. Later when the Red and 
Blue networks parted company, the Blue net- 
work, now the American Broadcasting Company, 
took over. 

The response to the broadcasts was beyond 


anyone’s wildest imagining. Even the very first, 
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Hansel and Gretel, evoked several hundred 
letters. As time went by, the hundreds ran into 
thousands weekly. Today the Metropolitan Sat- 
urday afternoon opera broadcast goes out over 
the 326 stations of the A.B.C. network together 
with three Canadian stations, one of which re- 
broadcasts the opera to twenty-five smaller 
stations. With the exception of a handful of 
sports events—the World Series, for instance— 
it is the longest program on the air, ranging from 
two hours and a half for a short opera such ag 
La Bohéme to four hours for Parsifal. Everg 
Saturday afternoon it goes to an estimated — 
ence of ten million listeners—about“twice= the 
number of persons that saw OK 


its New York run of ive aa 
To a vast number of t liste 


aeitefnoon during the-opeéra se 
period. Some t6ck all doors 
— other, opera daricheons 


who makes 
edistenerg” 


(radio-ese for 

The commercials, OMecal can t ; n that, are 
models of brevity and a te 

of little more than a mention of the sponsor’s name 
a few times during the afternoon. I have an idea 
that the Texas Company realizes that good will is 
a powerful salesman. 


Since the opera broadcasts are technically a 
pickup of an actual stage presentation before a 
paying audience, the timing of the radio. version 
must, of course, conform to the needs of the 
Metropolitan, chief among them being the neces- 
sity for intermissions. These, which frequently 
last twenty minutes or so, confront the producer 
of the radio show with a serious problem: How 
to keep the listeners tuned in during the waits. 
How to increase their enjoyment and knowl- 
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edge by a palatable dosage of operatic facts and 
opinions. 

For fourteen years Henry Souvaine and his 
knowing associates have been tackling the prob- 
lem; and the success of his efforts can be meas- 
ured by the fact that a survey conducted last year 
showed that listeners to the intermission features 
slightly outnumber those listening to the opera 


_, itself? 


During. the first intermission comes “Opera 
News on-the:Air,” an easy-to-make appreciation 
(hs during whi@h Boris Goldeveky; haga of the 
' Qpera ol of the New" Ex 
discusses the opera 


From the score an 


Quiz,” in the 
give ad lib. a 
a quiz master 
thousands sent , 


if 


to the particular 4 
opera round table dé 
gram for the Opera 


to both praise and criticism. ~ A 

During the war years, 1942- Senetaeennni. 
every week was devoted to an “Opera Victory 
Rally.” These rallies enlisted famous leaders 
representing thirteen different countries and 
presented four state governors, two mayors and 
dozens of other public figures. 

During Saturday afternoon, while the opera 
season is on, the Metropolitan resembles nothing 
so much as a gigantic studio and radio station. 
The proceedings begin at 1 p.m. when members 
of the Met management, the Opera Guild, the 
sponsor, the advertising agency, the producer and 
participants of the afternoon broadcast sit down 
to luncheon in Sherry’s famous restaurant on the 
Grand Tier. Backstage the singers are warming 
up. In the house the musicians are drifting into 
the pit. The engineers and other technicians are 
giving their equipment a final test. 

Promptly on the hour Milton Cross goes on the 
air. A few minutes later the opera begins. 

Three or four hours after he first went on the 
air Cross again comes to the microphone: “This is 
Milton Cross saying good-bye until next week 
when the Texas Company brings to opera lovers 
everywhere another Saturday afternoon at the 
Metropolitan.” 

The curtains close on one of radio’s greatest 
programs. 
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Besides his adaptation of La Bohéme for the 
Met, Howard Dietz also provided the English 
libretto for its highly successful Die Fledermaus 
The author of lyrics to Arthur Schwartz’s music 
for such Broadway shows as The Band Wagon 
and Inside U.S.A., Dietz is, in addition, an ex- 
ecutive of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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The man who provided the libretto for the Metropolitan Opera’s 
English version of La Bohéme reveals the aim and the trials of the adapter 


—and a suggestion for readers of his text 


HE ENGLISH Boheme published in this issue has had a year of performances 
which the impresarios consider successful. Since its first production last 
December, it has been repeated many times and played throughout 

America. It has been broacast and televised. The “Omnibus” TV show was 
a revelation of the possibilities of opera in that medium. | 
This free adaptation of a much respected Italian text has been the subject | 

of controversy. More than fifteen hundred letters on the subject have been 
received. These letters were written with emotion, ranging from enthusiasm to 
distress. Some writers had heard the opera for the first time and seemed to be 
enchanted; others had heard it many times and understood it for the first time. 
A small percentage found it vulgar, colloquial and generally irritating; another 


small percentage was opposed to any foreign opera done in English. | 

The professional critics around the country were in the main favorable. 
But two of the most distinguished—Olin Downes of the New York Times and 
Virgil Thomson of the New York Herald Tribune—found the libretto off key 
and over rhymed. The topic proved vital enough for several Sunday pieces and a 
vox populi letters pro and con. The professional singers like it; some of them | 
even prefer it to the Italian. 

The negative side of the controversy launched an attack before the libretto 
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was performed. Thomson, a season earlier, had warned the Met against a new 





There can be no doubt that opposition to the 
rendition of standard foreign operas in English is , 
prevalent in critical circles. For those who under- O pera by Giacomo Puccini 
stand foreign languages, this is a reasonable view. 

But for the rest of us who like to understand In the new English adaptation by Howard Dietz, 
what we are hearing, these operas in English are presented by the Metropolitan Opera. 

welcome. The music is more enjoyable when we 
comprehend the words. 


production of Bohéme, and Dale Warren in the fN 
Saturday Review virtually said that he would not WM / 
like it even if it was good. 


Tue Cast 


. : . : , RODOLFO, a poet Tenor 
Adapting an opera into English is setting the MARCELLO, a painter Baritone 


music to words, whereas the original job of the COLLINE, a philosopher Bas. 
composer was setting the words to music. Writing SCHAUNARD, a musician Baritone 
an original libretto is a truly creative task which senor, the landlord Bass 
requires construction and imagination as well as ee asus 
skill, and is a much more difficult accomplishment PARPICNOL, a toy vendor eae 
than adaptation or translation. Messrs. Giacosa ALCINDORO, a middle-aged masher Bass 
and Illica provided a great vehicle for a great CUSTOMS OFFICER Bass 
composer when they wrote La Boheme for Puc- Working girls, milk maids, citizens, shop-keepers, 
cini. Whatever faults one may find in the libretto hewhers, soldiers, walters, strest arabe. 

are incidental to the fact that the music itself 

would not have come into existence without this Copyright 1952, by G. Ricordi & Co., New York. 
libretto. La Bohéme may have certain defects in ‘CAUTION: Professional and amateur groups and/or 
relation to the great novel of Henri Miurger from individuals are hereby advised that this English 


; é Y ; version of La Boueme, being fully protected under 

which it derives, and there may be a questionable the copyright laws of the United States of America, 

use of assonance where rhyme is indicated, but the British Paes: ee ay om and all grad 
, — P t , t > 

the essential qualities that go to make a libretto SantNOe Sy Saw Setry Sew net Be Surrersied Se 


any group either professional or nonprofessional, 
are there—singability and drama. for profit or otherwise, including educational pur- 


poses, without the previous authorization of G. 
It is impossible to retain singability by exact Ricordi & Co., New York 


translation. The approach in this English Bohéme 
was to retain the sense, the spirit and the char- 
acterizations. In the clear light of intelligible 
English, certain literary problems presented 
themselves . For example, a principal aria in the 
third act begins with the phrase, “Una terribil 
tosse” which means “a terrible cough.” Even in 
Italian these words are too clinical. A better and 
more oblique phrase was desired, something more 
appropriate to the mood of the music. 








It is doubtful whether the English libretto will 
read well as literature, for each word is insepa- 
rable from the sound of the music. Also, the lyrics 
for the counter-melodies hardly deserve an un- 
contrapuntal existence. It is suggested that while 
you read the libretto, you accompany yourself 
with one of the major recordings. If you concen- 
trate on the orchestra, the Italian singing will not 
prove a distraction. In writing the words, I lis- 
tened carefully—at intervals—to the recordings 
by Antonicelli for Columbia, Toscanini for Victor 
and the London version of Erede who also con- 
ducted this English Bohéme at the Met. 


This libretto has been revised slightly from the 
. first attempt. The revisions were the result of 
experience in performance. 
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SYNOPSIS 


This English version of La Boueme is 
based on Henri Murger’s “La Vie de 
Boheme” and the Italian libretto by 
G. Giacosa and L. Illica. 


Act I 


Rodolfo and Marcello are sitting in 
their attic studio in the Latin Quarter 
in Paris. Rodolfo attempts to write and 
Marcello to paint, but the day is cold 
and they have no fuel for their empty 
stove. Marcello offers to ignite his paint- 
ing but Rodolfo insists on sacrificing 
his drama. The temporary blaze is com- 
forting. Colline enters bearing the books 
that have been rejected by the pawn- 
shop. When the gloom is at its depth 
Schaunard arrives with fuel, provisions 
and money. They prepare a meal while 
Schaunard tells the story of his good 
fortune. The landlord, Benoit, enters to 
demand the rent but the bohemians 
succeed in plying him with an extra 
glass of wine. Benoit is sent on his way. 
The friends then part, making a ren- 
dezvovs for the evening. Rodolfo is 
alone with his work when a knock is 
heard. It is Mimi, a little seamstress, 
who lives on the floor above. She asks 
Rodolfo to light her candle which has 
gone out. In the process Rodolfo dis- 
covers that she is fainting and ill. He 
gives her some wine and revives her. 
Rodolfo is struck by her loveliness. As 
she is about to leave she is mortified to 
discover that she has dropped her key 
and lost it. At they are about to search 
for it her candle is extinguished and 
they are in semi-darkness. Rodolfo 
finds the key and pockets it. He also 
finds Mimi’s hand and is moved to 
warm it in his own. In the approaching 
moonlight he tells her about his poetic 
life. Mimi, in turn, tells of her daily 
struggles. They fall in love. 


Act Il 


Rodolfo and his friends have repaired 
to the Cafe Momus. It is Christmas Eve 
and everyone i: in high spirits. The 
shops are displaying their wares and 
hawkers are shouting in the street. 
Rodolfo and Mimi enter a _ milliner’s 
shop where Rodolfo offers to buy a bon- 
net that she admires. Colline, Schau- 
nard and Marcello find their usual 
sidewalk table. Rodolfo presents Mimi 
who is greeted with ceremony. Musetta, 
Marcello’s on-and-off love affair, enters 
in fashionable array accompanied by 
an elderly dandy named Alcindoro. 
Musetta and Marcello purposely ignore 
each other but soon the old flame is 
revived in song and gesture. Musetta 
sends Alcindoro off on a pretext to have 
her shoe mended. Then she and Mar- 
cello fall into each other's arms. The 
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check for the supper arrives but the 
bohemians have no money. At Muset- 
ta’s suggestion they decide to leave the 
check for Alcindoro while they join the 
crowd that is following the holiday pa- 
rade of soldiers. 


Act Ill 


Time has passed and Rodolfo and Mimi 
are in difficulties. She seeks Marcello 
who is employed painting a sign on the 
front of a tavern near the city gates. 
She tells Marcello of Rodolfo’s great 
jealousy and begs him to explain to his 
friend why it is necessary that their 
love affair be ended. Mimi is pale and 
ill with the dread malady that leads to 
continual coughing. Rodolfo comes to 
Marcello while Mimi presumably has 
departed but remains hidden and with- 
in earshot. Rodolfo tells of his love but 
despairs of the dying Mimi. A cough is 
her discovery and Rodolfo and Mimi 
declare their sad gcod-byes, but they 
find they cannot bear to part. They will 
postpone their separation until the cold 
winter is over. Marcello and Musetta at 
the same time have a typical lovers’ 
quarrel. 


Act IV 


Marcelio and Rodolfo are again in their 
old attic-studio. They are lovelorn for 
Musetta and Mimi respectively and 
their memories and hopes interfere with 
artistic creation. They fondle little keep- 
sakes with heartfelt words. Schaunard 
and Colline arrive with meager repast 
but pretend it is a banquet. They are 
having a merry time with mock court- 
liness when Musetta enters. Expressing 
great concern, she tells them that Mimi 
is outside so weak and ill that she can- 
not manage the stairs. They bring her 
in and she clings to the sympathetic 
Rodolfo. Musetta offers up her earrings, 
Colline his coat, in order to get a doc- 
tor and medicine. Mimi and Rodolfo, 
alone, declare their undying love. The 
others return to find Mimi in a state 
bordering on the unconscious. Musetta 
is praying as Mimi dies. 


ACT ONE 


THE ATTIC STUDIO 


An Attic Studio in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris in the middle of the 19th Cen- 
tury. The width of the rear wall is a 
panelled window inclining from the top 
of the false proscenium arch. Through 
this window, in the gray light of the 
fading wintry day, we see countless 
roof-tops covered with snow and many 
chimney spires from which emerge lazy 
columns of curling smoke. 


In the room itself there is a metal stove 
with a black pipe fitted into a window 


pane. No smoke issues from the pipe, 
and the grate of the stove is empty of 
fuel. 


There is a bedstead, on which odds and 
ends are piled, including some books 
and a bulky manuscript; a crude table 
with a pair of candlesticks, a few brok- 
en chairs, a small cupboard. Also a tall 
folding screen on which (as described 
in the source material by Murger) are 
painted “a magnificent palace interior 
with pillars of jasper, bas relief and 
pictures by the great masters.” 


There is a door leading to the exterior 
stairway at stage L. and on the opposite 
wall at R. there is a row of hooks on 
which are suspended a few battered 
garments that have the appearance of 
dilapidated fancy dress. Also an open 
cupboard with empty shelves. 


(CURTAIN RISES QUICKLY) 


RODOLFO, the poet, who has been work- 
ing with pen and ink at the table, is 
pacing the room, studying the land- 
scape and blowing the cold away from 


his hands. 


MARCELLO, the painter, is working on a 
large canvas propped upon his easel. 
The painting, to be known as “The 
Passage of The Red Sea,” is possibly 
visible to some of the audience. MAR- 
CELLO also conveys his discomfiture in 
the frigid temperature. 
MARCELLO: (Seated, continuing to 
paint) 
I feel as though I’m paint- 
ing with an icicle. 
Maybe the Red Sea will be 
frozen over 
(Studies his work) 
With mighty Pharaoh skat- 
ing to his fate— 
(Pauses and attacks canvas) 
Why not? 


(Pointing alternately to the 
window and the stove) 
The smoke ascending 
Visibly is offending, 
Its quantity unending - 
And what is more than 
hateful 
In ev'ry other grate 
There is a grate full,— 
But colder than a stone 
Is ours alone. 


MARCELLO: How incredibly cruel, 


A stove without its fuel! 


Shall its mineral inner 
Be done out of a dinner? 
(Paces and blows on fingers) 


MARCELLO: (Blowing on fingers) 
Rodolfo no denying 

The air is far too frigid— 
I can’t endure it. 
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RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


(Coming closer to 
MARCELLO) 

I realize what you are say- 
ing 

And my Muse is refusing 
to aid me. 


It is worse than the Artic 
Or the heart of unbearable 
Musetta. 
(Convinced) 
Even believe the North Pole 
Is warmer than Musetta. 
(Lays aside palette and 
brushes) 


(Sympathetically) 
A cold unwilling shoulder, 
What could be colder! 


(Positively) 
Musetta. 


Doesn’t Woman amaze you? 
You do everything for her 


And the more she betrays 
you 


You more and more adore 


her. 


How cold the heart you’ve 
chosen. 


I’m a lover who’s frozen. 


(Surveying the room) 
Love we can wait with 


— what shall 
we fill the grate with? 


The question 


(Seized with an idea) 

Eureka! 

(He picks up his manu- 
script from table) 


What is it? 


(Ecstatically) 

This! 

A drama! A drama! 

My own inflammable 
drama! 


(Getting the idea, but, of- 
fering an equal sacrifice, 
points to his canvas) 


Let’s burn the Old Master. 


No, would be a naval dis- 
aster 

More than tragic. 

My beautiful play will 
burn like magic. 


(In the spirit) 
A benefit premiere per- 
formance! 


Yes. 

The revenue that it will 
earn us 

Is found in the heart of the 
furnace. 
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MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO 


COLLINE: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


(Tears manuscript in half 
and hands some sheets to 
MARCELLO) 

A stage to emblaze it 

You'll praise it 

“Superb” they. will phrase 
it. 

(Touches off flint, lights 
candlestick on table and 
ignites a portion of the 


manuscript) 


(Echoing) 
Superb! 


Then up with the curtain! 
Ah! 
Act One. 


Exciting! 
(They draw up their chairs) 


The action is fast. 


(Considering posterity) 

How long will it last? 

(The door is kicked open 
and COLLINE enters, car- 
rying a bundle of books 
which he throws onto the 
table, shakes snow off his 
hat. He is angry) 


HE was born in a manger 
in sorrow and danger. 
(Bitterly) 

A merry Christmas to all 

Except the old money- 
changer. 

(Sees fire and is mollified) 

The sight is winning. 


(Cautioning finger to his 
lips) 
Quiet, my play’s beginning. 


(The critic) 

It’s going- 

The dialogue is glowing. 
(Agreeing) 

Glowing. 


(Crowding onto MARCELLO’S 
chair) 
The leaves are sighing. 


My heroine is dying. 


(Disappointed) 
And now it’s intermission 


These intermissions leave 
me cold 


And dull the the drama 


Now to continue. 

(To COLLINE) 

Act Two will win you 

(RODOLFO tears up the man- 
uscript and throws it in 
the fireplace, the flame 
revives. COLLINE moves his 
chair nearer and warms 

his hands. RODOLFO is 


COLLINE 


MARCELLO 


RODOLFO 


COLLINE 


MARCELLO 


RODOLFO 


COLLINE: 


standing near the two 
with the rest of the man- 
uscript) 


What wit is in you! 
It fills the eye. 


(Not entirely ironic) 
Like Joan on high, 

My children of passion, 
Embered and ashen 
Will never die 


Oh, what a mean scene! 


(Puts arm around COLLINE 
in mock romance) 
Ah, what a love scene! 


The final act of the play is 
gay! 
(Throwing the remaining 


manuscript onto the fire) 


Up with the curtain, 
The cozy curtain. 


RODOLFO, MARCELLO, COLLINE: 


MARCELLO 


COLLINE 


MARCELLO 


MARCELLO, 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO 


COLLINE 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


COLLINE: 


(Applauding) 
Up with the curtain 
On with the play! 


(Wistfully as 


appears) 


flame dis- 


Fair-haired boy 
are united 


and girl 


(Unhappuy) 
The audience is left un- 
requited. 


(Sadly) 
The end is an end that is 
grim. 


(Rising) 
The author! The author! 
Down with him! 


(Two small Boys enter, one 
bearing firewood, the 
other food, wine and ci- 
RODOLFO, MARCELLO 

COLLINE in wonder 

and excitement rush to 

assist the 


gars. 
and 


youngsters. 
They deposit the food on 
and fill the 


stove with fuel) 


the table, 


(Surprised) 


Firewood! 
And cigars! 
And wine! 
Kindling! 


Bordeaux! 


RODOLFO, MARCELLO, COLLINE 


(In the holiday spirit) 
It’s a gay Noel, 

A gay Noel, 

A gay Noel today. 
(Exeunt the two boys) 





SCHAUNARD 


COLLINE 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


(Entering like a conqueror, 
throws a handful of gold 
coins to the populace) 

And look at the lucre 

I used my art to euchre 


(Skeptical) 
They’re clever creations. 


(Picking up the coins and 
biting one of them) 
They’re good imitations. 


(Showing one to MARCELLO) 
Examine the pieces and you 


will behold— 


(bowing) 
King Louis Phillippe, the 
brave and the bold! 


(Picking up the coins and 
depositing them on the 
table) 

It is Louis Phillippe en- 
graven in the gold! 


(Recounts his good fortune. 
But the others pay no 
attention to his story. 
They are too busy getting 
ready for their 
pected meal) 

Now you will hear 

The story— 

It’s very funny— 

Of how I got the money. 


uner- 


MARCELLO: (Putting wood on the stove) 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 
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Here’s a meal for the 
needy. 


Like the stove, I am greedy. 


(Trying to get someone to 
listen) 

Met a Lord Beaver- 
stream. ... 

Fat, and with a red com- 
plexion 

I played a selection. .. . 


(Removing books from the 
table) 

Now 

We will open a restaurant. 


He viewed me... . 
What have we got? 
Food! 
Food! 


... With great affection. 

(His friends are admiring 
the food) 

He opened up his whole 
Reast..... 


Oh, here’s a meat pie! 
(RODOLFO lights a candle) 


I love to eat pie! 


And said he'd like to use 


my art. 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO, COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO, COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


Then to his mansion, 

A big baronial mansion, 

Where in a mood of expan- 
sion 

He told a tale of gold. 

Conducting me to a parrot 

Whose 
carat, 

Then he said, “I'll pay if 
you will play 

Till you slay the parrot.” 


cage was fourteen 


(Places the lighted candle 
on the table) 

And do we have to envelop 

The room in gloom? 


Isn’t it rich, 
The bird had perfect pitch. 


Dinner is ready! 


It sang mezzo-soprano 

In tune with my piano. 

Beside me on the bench 
there— 


Go slow. There is no hurry. 
I had a lovely wench there. 


(Arranges the newspapers 
as a tabdle-cloth, then, 
with assistance of MAR- 
CELLO, brings the chairs 
to the table. Meanwhile 
COLLINE is designing the 
placing of the dishes with 
exaggerated artistry) 

Tablecloth! 


A way to use the 
news! 


Very efficier 
For while you're feeding 
You can do your reading. 


(Oblivious to all else) 

The bird would roar for 
more duets 

Was keen for oratorios. 

For days the concert would 
rage 

Legato sounds from the 
cage 

Until a very high C was 
tried, 

It missed the note and died. 


(Only hears 
“died”’) 
Who? 


the word 


(In irritation at the inat- 
tention, he grasps COLLINE 
by the arm) 

I hope you realize 

You're acting rudely, 

Behaving crudely. 

(The rest are commencing 
to eat. He places a hand 
over the meat pie, then 
proceeds to remove the 
dishes from the table to 
the small cupboard) 


No! — You whom I trusted, 

Honestly, I’m disgusted. 

Show some religion 

Don’t attack the pigeon. 
(On the pulpit) 


One would believe 

That you never heard of 
Christmas. 

This is the Eve— 

A star up in the sky— 

Decreed the end of greed— 

The dawn of a new era. 

It’s an occasion sacrificial 

Commemorating the ini- 
tial 

Night of the lyrical, 

Sight of the miracle. 


(With necessary piety) 
Star of Bethlehem in the 
sky! 
SCHAUNARD: Raise up your voice then— 
Carol and rejoice then.— 
(Eyes heavenward) 
Display in pious fashion 
Your great compassion. 
Oh, but I’m thirsty, 
Open up the wine!— 
(ropoLFO locks the 
then pours 


door, 
the wine. 
There is a knock) 


THE VOICE OF BENOIT: Open! 


(Consternation) 
MARCELLO: Who is there? 
THE VOICE Or sENOIT: It’s Benoit! 
MARCELLO: I’m afraid it’s the landlord. 
SCHAUNARD: Wants to come inside! 
COLLINE: Better off outside! 


SCHAUNARD: (Finger to lips) 


Be quiet! 


THE VOICE OF BENOIT: 
there. 


I know you're in 


SCHAUNARD: (After a 


glances 


consultation of 
the door 

with feigned cordiality) 
Come in! 


opens 


BENOIT: (Enters with the rent bill) 


The rent. 


MARCELLO: Benoit! Speak of the devil— 


RODOLFO: (As if to royalty) 


Welcome. 


BENOIT: Do not go to the trouble. 


SCHAUNARD: (Pushing him into chair) 


Please do. 

MARCELLO: (Offers senort a glass of 
wine ) 
A tonic? 


BENOIT: Thank you. 


RODOLFO: To you, sir! 
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SCHAUNARD: 


SCHAUNARD: 





To you, sir! 
Good luck! 


Your health! 
(All drink) 


(Rests his glass and dis- 
plays rent bill) 
To the reason for my visit. 


(Confusing him) 
Charming visit— 


This is it— 
(Fills his glass) 
Delightful visit. 


(Losing poise) 
Thank you. 


(Raising his glass) 
To you! 


To you! 
(They touch glasses to 
BENOIT’S) 


RODOLFO, MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 


Peace on earth to all of us! 


(Determined to express his 
point. Particularly ad- 
dressing MARCELLO) 

It’s my intent 

To collect the rent 





— 
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MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


BENOIT: 


That’s due me. 
Give it to me. 


(In an unexpected move 
reveals the money on the 
table) 


To pay you is a pleasure! 


(Shocked at the profligacy 
of MARCELLO) 
What’s that! 


(Aside) 
He’s crazy! 


(Boldly, going through with 
his gesture) 

You have it. 

Now then, 

Never again 

Will be heard 

A word of money. 

(BENOIT reaches for the 
money. RODOLFO intercepts 
his outstretched hand by 
shaking it as if in a 
greeting) 


Now to another theme— 

(Coyly) 

Are you as young 
seem? 


as you 


(Not annoyed) 
We'll not go into that! 


BENOIT: Not quite a Casanova. 
(Clifford Harvuot as Schaunard; Robert Merrill, Marcello; Richard Tucker, Rodolfo; 


Laurence Davidson, Benoit; Jerome Hines, Colline) 


BENOIT: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


BENOIT: 


MARCELLO: 


BENOIT: 


MARCELLO: 


BENOIT: 


SCHAUNARD 


RODOLFO: 


(Piling it on) 
A gay romantic blade! 


We'll not go into that! 


(Fills penort’s glass) 
Attractive to a maid. 
(BENOIT drinks out of sheer 


nervousness) 


(Mischievously) 

Heavy lover, 

Come from under cover, 

You were seen with a 
blonde. 

(At first startled) 

Me? 


With a blonde 
And the name of the same 
“Baby”. 


was 


(Conciliatory) 
Well maybe. 


She adored you. 


the valuation 
takes hold) 


(Accepting 
as drink 
I think so. 


(Slaps him on the shoulder) 
The sly one! 


(Pokes him 
The fly one! 


in ribs) 


COLLINE (Slaps him on the shoulder) 
Evil-eye one! 


SCHAUNARD: The fly one! 


RODOLFO: 


The sly one! 


MARCELLO: He attracts them 
And deceives them. 


Loves them 
And leaves them. 


RODOLFO 


BENOIT: (Laughing) 


Ha! Ha! 
MARCELLO: He is a Casanova! 
SCHAUNARD: The rogue! 


MARCELLO A Casanova- 


A lecherous Casanova! 


(Deprecatingly) 
Not quite a Casanova. 


RODOLFO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
(Gravely complimentary) 
Knows where he’s at 
With everything that 
Is feminine 


MARCELLO: He has an art 


In all affairs of the heart. 


BENOIT: (Collapsing into boastful- 
ness) 

In a romantic fling 

I still 

Can find diversion 

And thrill 

Likely looking ladies 

Have an attraction you 
know. 

O women, women, women, 

If you elimin- 

Ated the women 

Where would the men be! 

They need not look like 
barrels— 

Not at all 

But I am difficult on the 
creatures 

With boney forms and 
features. 

(Getting maudlin) 

They're without what is 
ample 

And my wife is a sample. 


MARCELLO: (Bangs his fist on the table 
and rises; the others fol- 
low his example. BENOIT 
looks at them in bewil- 
derment) 

Is he blaspheming 


The matrimonial tie? 
SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: Oh, my! 


RODOLFO: He is blaspheming 


The matrimonial tie. 
SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: My! 


MARCELLO: Are we to stand it any 


more? 


40 


COLLINE Show the villain to the 


door! 


SCHAUNARD: Oh, he offends me to the 


core! 
(They surround the land- 
lord and work him to the 


exit door) 


(Bewildered) 
What have I done? 


MARCELLO The villain! 


COLLINE: The villain! 


SCHAUNARD: He's a rascal! 


RODOLFO The villain! 


BENOIT: (Lamely) 


I was joking. 


MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
The villain! 
Send him on his way. 


RODOLFO, MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 

(They push BENOIT out and 
stand looking off stage 
after him) 

On your way! 

Landlord, oh Landlord, we 
hope you'll call again. 

(Laughing) 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! 


MARCELLO: (To others) 


Don’t forget that I paid 
him. 


SCHAUNARD: To the Momus Cafe 


Where we can be gay! 


MARCELLO: On to the Momus! 


SCHAUNARD: To the Momus Cafe! 
(They divide the money on 


the table) 


RODOLFO We will up— 


COLLINE: And away. 


MARCELLO: (Looking at himself in 
a hand-glass. COLLINE 
crowds his face into it 
also) 

This reflection here 

Worth royal ransém 

Is of the needy, 

Looking rather seedy... . 

But soon it will be hand- 
some. 


COLLINE: We look as if we're hiding 

Behind an arbor, 

Running from the barber. 

As soon as we are shaven 

We will seek the happy 
haven. 


We're off! 
SCHAUNARD, COLLINE, MARCELLO: 
(Humorously) 
We're off! 
(They are about to leave) 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


I'll join you 

After I’ve done 

The article I have to do for 
the paper. 


But hurry! 


I will be with you as soon 
as I can. 


We will go where 
There’s music in the air. 


You must not miss the 
carols. 

(Opens the door. The others 
exit down the stairs. 
Their voices are heard 
off-stage) 


Only a moment! 


Oh, the darkness could ir- 
ritate an owl. 


(From without) 
I’m in a coal-hole 
And without a lantern. 


(On the landing near the 
open door, holding up the 
candle) 

Be careful! 

(The voices of MARCELLO, 
SCHAUNARD and COLLINE 
continually receding) 


(From without) 
I’m like a blind man. 


(From without) 
I’m afraid I am lost. 


(Crying out) 
Can you catch me! 
(Noise as of one falling) 


(Calling into the darkness) 
Colline, is it fatal? 


(In the distance from the 
bottom of the staircase) 
I think so. 


(Further off) 

Oh, doctor! 

(RopOLFO closes the door, 
then returns to his table 
and prepares to write in 
the light of the candle 
which he has been carry- 
ing. He is restless and the 
ink will not flow. He 
throws the pen down and 
rises) 

(To himself) 

My mind is empty. 

(There is a faint knock on 
the door. He gets up) 

Who’s there? 


(Without) 
Sorry! 


It’s a lady 
(Opens door) 
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RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 
MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 
RODOLFO: 
MIMI: 
RODOLFO: 
MIMI; 


RODOLFO: 


THEATRE 


Forgive me, but my light 
has blown out. 


Awful! 


(Comes forward a step. In 
one hand she carries an 
extinguished candle, in 
the other a door key) 

I thought you— 


De come in for a moment. 
I disturb you? 


Disturb me, nonsense. 
(MIMI enters but is seized 
with a fit of coughing) 
(Pressing) 

What is the matter? 


(Being brave) 
It’s nothing. 


It must be something. 


(Coughs) 

It’s the climbing up the 
stairway. 

(She is about to fall in a 
faint. RODOLFO catches her 
in time and sets her gent- 
ly on a chair. Her candle- 
stick and key fall to the 
floor) 


(Quickly fetches a glass of 
water) 

She really needs attention! 

(Gently dampening her 
temples) 

That face! 

(Is impressed with her 
porcelain beauty) 

I'm filled with apprehen- 
sion! 
(MIMI opens her eyes) 

There, is that better? 


(Gratefulness in her eyes) 


Yes. 


It is very cold here. 
Luckily there’s a fire 
Come closer. 

(mimi demurs slightly) 
The wine will warm you. 
(Gives her a glass and 

pours out wine) 


Thank ‘you. 
It’s good. 
Just a little. 
Like this? 
Thank you. 


(Aside) 
She really is lovely. 


(Rising, looks for her can- 
dlestick) 

Now that you've gallantly 
rescued the lady, 

She will be going. 
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RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


Must you leave me? 

(Sees the candlestick on 
the floor, picking it up, 
relights it and hands it to 
MIMI without speaking) 


Yes, thank you—-You were 
charming. 
(Prepares to go) 


Only friendly. 

(She leaves. RopOLFO is 
about to close the door 
when MIMI re-appears) 


Oh! my door key is gone! 

I am covered with confu- 
sion 

At a new intrusion. 


One has to have a door key. 
I gladly will help you look 
for your key. 


(Her candle flutters and 
goes out) 


What have I done! 
Oh, I’m a clumsy one! 


(Hurrying to help her with 
the other candlestick, his 
light is also extinguished) 

Me too—Mine has gone out 
also. 

(They are in darkness with 
a faint illumination from 
the skylight) 


(Groping about she reaches 
the table and deposits the 
candlestick) 

Now we'll be groping for 
the key. 


(Finds himself near the 
door, subtly locks it) 
We will find it. 


I’m a nuisance. 
You're not at all. 


(With politeness and ad- 
vancing cautiously) 

I fear I'm an awful lot of 
trouble. 


(Turns where he hears the 
voice) 
Isn’t any trouble. 


I impose upon your kind- 
ness. 

(Looks for the key on the 
floor, sliding over it) 


You are showing up my 
blindness. 


Where is it? 


Somewhere. 

(Knocks against the table, 
deposits his candlestick 
and searches for the key 
with his hands on the 
floor) 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


I wonder where... . 


(Finds the key, lets an ex- 
clamation escape; sud- 

denly checks himself and 

puts key in his pocket) 


Ah! 
. It is hiding 
Oh! 
You found it? 
I thought I had. 


(Searches by feeling) 
Hopeless! 


(Pretends to be looking but 
maneuvers toward MIMI) 

Hopeless! 

(RODOLFO and mimi find 
themselves together. Their 
hands touch. He holds her 
hand) 


Oh! 


I'll hold your hand in my 
hand. 

In a while it will be warm. 

And soon the moonlight 

Will brighten up the dark- 
ness. 

I am confessing 

Your loss is a blessing. 

I thank the little key, 

The key 


That brought you to me. 


May I tell you the story 

Of my failure and my glory 

And then you'll know 

Who I am 

And everything I stand for. 

May I? 

(mimr1 nods assent. She 
gently withdraws her 


hand and finds a chair. 
She is obviously moved) 


Alone—Alone—for I’m a 
poet. 

When you're a poet 

You starve. 

I am in fasition, 

I starve. 


Though poorer than a 
churchmouse 

I have the wealth of ages 

Far beyond any wages. 

If pearls of my imagining 

You measure as a treas- 
ure— 

In me you see a millionaire. 

But I’m the kind of mil- 
lionaire— 

Who is willing to share 
with all 

His wherewithal 

Of plenty. 

My gold and silver song 
words, 





Porcelain jars of long 
words, 

My tiaras of poetry— 

Necklaces made of dreams 

My wares are all un- 
worldly— 


And yet— 


In the world that’s inside 
me 

Upon my wealth I pride me. 

Never thought I would 
start out 

To pour my heart out. 

I have told you my story, 

Will you tell me yours. 


(Hesitantly) 

I am only Mimi.. . 

More or less as you see 
me.— 

I sew away for hours— 

Then I design 

And entwine my paper 
flowers. 


RODOLFO: 


I'd like you to see them. 

I think you'd say 

They were gay 

And colorful. 

These make-believe cre- 
ations 

Are divine imitations 

Reflecting what is true 

And what is beautiful. 

They are the mirror 

Nature chose to hand me.— 

You’re a poet 

And you will understand 
me. 

Understand me? 


(Moved) 
Yes. 


I am only Mimi... . 

All alone upstairs. 

Go to and fro 

Delivering my sewing. 
And when I think of going 
To pray my sins away— 





RODOLFO: I thank the little key, 
The key 

That brought you to me. 
(Nadine Conner as Mimi; Richard Tucker, Rodolfo) 


~ e 


It’s a thought for to- 
morrow. 

I live up high 

The sunlight and the star- 
light 

Come into my little room 

Way up high! 

(Getting up) 

And when the winter’s over 

I welcome in the spring- 
time.— 

Then dancing April 

Sings a song at my win- 
dow— 

(Explaining as to a child) 

I have a window 

In heaven.— 

And I look at my paper 
flowers, 

Oh, my beautiful flowers. 

They live in hope 

That their petals 

Will open.— 

Although they are unreal— 

They have a fragrance in 
my imagination. 

(Recitative) 

Now you can see that noth- 
ing really happens 

Excepting when I’m lost 
and in the dark 

I happen to lose my door 
key. 


(From the courtyard) 


SCHAUNARD’S VOICE: Oh, Rodolfo! 


COLLINE’s vOICe: (From below) 
Rodolfo! 


MARCELLO’S voice: (From below) 
We’re off to drink up! 
(At the shouts of his friends 
RODOLFO is annoyed) 
We're going 


COLLINE: And your art can wait. 


SCHAUNARD: Put your pen and ink up. 


RODOLFO: (Goes to the window and 
shouts back. The moon- 
light has flooded the 
room) 

But the work is barely 
started. 


(Approaching the window 
a little) 
Who’s calling? 


(Turning to Mi1) 
My friends are. 


SCHAUNARD: We will go without you! 


MARCELLO: Something is odd about 


you! 


Someone’s with me 
At the moment. 

I'll not be very long 
But go without me. 
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Meet you at the Momus. 

(Remains at the window to 
make sure his friends are 
leaving) 

(MIMI goes still nearer to 
the window so that the 
moon’s rays fall upon 
her) 


MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
(Their voices receding) 
We're off—We’re off—We’'re 
off! 
Three little drinkers going 
to the Momus. 


RODOLFO: (Gazes upon MIMI in the 
dawning of love) 

i remember the darkness— 

We were in darkness 

And in a moment 

Everything was bright. 

You came and brought 
light— 

I felt as if the sun 

Were shining in the night. 


RODOLFO, MIMI: Shine for me! O shine 


for me! 


RODOLFO: Like the heavenly eye 


above— 


My love 
I’m yours and yours 
forever.— 


RODOLFO: (Placing his arms around 
MIMI) 

You will be mine alone 

And mine forever! 

I remember the darkness 

That fled the light of your 
love. 


(Kisses MIM1) 


(Yielding to his embrace) 
And I will not forget 
Before we met, 
I was in darkness 
That fled the light of your 
love. 
(Disengaging herself) 
Now we must go. 
RODOLFO: My darling! 


MIMI: 


Your friends will be wait- 
ing. 


RODOLFO: I can’t bear to leave you. 


MIMI: (Hesitatingly) 

May I say.. 
not. 

(Gently) 


What? 


. no, I dare 


RODOLFO: 


(Coquettishly) 
Can I not go with you? 


RODOLFO: (Slightly 
pleased) 


Go, you say! 


surprised, then 
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(Insinuatingly) 
I would much rather linger 
here with you 
It is so cold out. 


MIMI: We shall be together. 


RODOLFO: (A bit forward) 


Even later? 


(The coquette) 
Depending. 


RODOLFO: (Tenderly) 
Come along with me; my 


darling. 


(Gives her arm to RODOLFO) 
I will go where you go 


(They go arm in arm to 
the door) 


RODOLFO: Do you love me? 


MIMI: (With abandon) 


I do love you so!— 


(They go out) 


MIMI, RODOLFO: (As an echo) 
We are in love! 
My love! 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


THE LATIN QUARTER 


A square with shops and dwellings and 
the Cafe Momus. Up-stage Center is 
a stretch of Avenue between the con- 
vergence of the buildings. The stage 
is crowded with pedestrians, hawkers, 
military figures, gendarmes, children, 
students all abroad in the twilight fes- 
tivities of Christmas Eve. The venders 
are shouting their wares and in the 
mob and the din we meet our friends 
mingling with shoppers on their way 
to the appointed sidewalk table at the 
Cafe Momus, one of many sheltered by 
pastelle colored awnings. The windows 
of the buildings stretch above the 
sightlines and leaning on some of the 
sills are mothers and children observ- 
ing the movements of the crowd below. 
The shops are lighted faintly—as it is 
not yet dark—and the Cafe tables for 
the most part are graced by convivial 
groupings. 


RODOLFO and MIMI, with animated inter- 
est in each other, are window-shupping 
COLLINE is a prospect for a second hand 
clothier. SCHAUNARD is buying a musical 
instrument of the horn style from a 
tinker’s establishment, and MARCELLO is 
at loose ends groping through the crowd 
towards his customary chair. 


HAWKERS 


(Somé with trays sus- 
pended on their shoulders, 
others in the doorways of 
their shops — shouting) 
A plaster 
made by a master 
of plaster 
They could not go any 
faster 
Pencils! 
Utensils! 
Cake and candy! 
Come buy a statue 
It’s looking at you 
Ginger! Spices! 
Come buy them! 
Here they are. 
Delicate laces! 
Paint for your faces! 
Popular mottoes 
Raphaels and Giottos! 


THE CROWD: (STUDENTS, WORKGIRLS, 
TOWNFOLK and others) 
How exciting! 
Oh but it is inviting. 
Wait till the fun has begun 
Happy holiday every- 
one! 
Ah it’s delightful! 
Goodness! 
Gracious! 
It’s bedlam! 
Give a hand . 
Hang onto me. 
Here we go 
Wait till the fun has begun 
Happy holiday everyone! 
HAWKERS: Chocolate cream that 
is really supreme! 
You'd better try it. 


STREET ARABS: 

If I could borrow or 
steal any money 

I think I'd spend it 
on honey. 

What a happy Christmas 
Eve! 

Borrow some candy 

If it is handy! 

Wonderful toffee 

Dip it in your coffee. 


THE crowp: Ah—but it’s noisy 
We should have stayed 


where we were 


Mama! Don’t ever leave 
me. 


THE CROWD: We ought to go and trim 
the tree 
(Moving away) 
I am going 
Have to go 
(Moving away) 
No, I prefer caramel bars. 
Look at the lovely flowers 
in jars. 





THE CAFE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO, MIMI: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


(Shouting to WAITERS 
run to and fro) 

Hurry up! 

Hurry it! 
Hurry up! 

Hurry, 
Waiter! 

The beer! 
Wine is the drink! 

No beer! 
Hurry it! 

That’s it! 


SALESGIRLS: 


HAWKERS: 


COLLINE: 


(Sampling the horn he has 
just haggled over) 

Listen to the horn! 

Isn’t it forlorn? 

(Pushing through the crowd 
RODOLFO and MIMI, arm in 
arm approach the bonnet 
shop) 

There’s a leak in the horn. 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO: 


(Fitting a coat which is be- 
ing repaired by a tailor) 

It doesn’t fit me. 

(Resigned to his purchase 
he fills the great pockets 
with volumes of forgot- 
ten lore) 

A tailor can outwit me. 


SCHAUNARD, 


MARCELLO: 


(Pushing mimi along) 
Come on. 


If I could have a bonnet! 


(To MIMI in answer to her 
expressed wish) 
I'm giving you a sonnet. 


RODOLFO: 


But that is not a hat. 


We'll see. 
(They enter the shop) 


RODOLFO: 


(Alone in the midst of the 
crowd, with a parcel un- 
der his arm, ogling the 
girls by whom he is 
jostled) 

Must hawkers yell 

To air the ware they sell? 

Girls gathering about me 
are pining for my love.— 

(Fastening on one attrac- 
tive girl) 

I rather like your style. 

You have a most attractive 
smile. 


RODOLFO: 


(Explaining the proposition) 


I'd like to purchase what 
you have to sell. 


(Strolls about in front of 
the Cafe Momus waiting 
for his friends; and armed 
with his huge pipe and 
hunting horn, he intently 
watches the crowd) 

Madness, all is madness. 

Like a lunatic orchestral 
recital, 


Mad but vital! 
Melody of discordant 
power— 


Babel Tower! 
THE CROWD: 


Buy a pretty parasol, 
A shawl that’s hand em- 
broidered.— 


Beautiful flowers! 


(Waving a rare volume he 
has purchased) 

Take a look, 

Found a book 

As good as the Bible of 
Guttenberg. 


It’s a bargain. 


(Gaining the Cafe) 
I'm hungry. 


(RODOLFO and MIMI emerge 
from the milliners) 


COLLINE: Rodolfo! 


He took the lady shopping. 

(MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD and 
COLLINE are furious at 
finding their customary 
table occupied. They en- 
ter the cafe. RODOLFO and 
MIMI approach. She has 
on her new hat with rib- 
bons that fastened under 
her chin) 


I declare the hat was made 
for you. 


Ev’ry day in fashion I'll 
parade for you. 


I'll write a sonnet to the 


bonnet. RODOLFO: 


(Finding another shop win- 
dow) 
I love to look at jewels. 


COLLINE: 


If I ever get a gold-mine, 

It can be just any old mine, 

I'll buy you necklaces 

And strings of pearls. 

(RODOLFO and MIMI, thus 
chatting, proceed to the 
back of the stage and are 
lost in the crowd) 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


(A humorous SHOPKEEPER 
in the rear is regaling 
the crowd as he stands 
on a chair up-stage. His 
audience find him amus- 
ing) 

(laughing) 

Ah! Ah! Ah! 

Figures in plaster 

Made by a master! 

Holiday ribbons in red and 
in green! Ah! 

Ginger and spices— 

Raspberry ices— 


MIMI: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


SCHAUNARD: 


Excellent prices. 
Wonderful sherry and 
Benedictine! 


(laughing) 

Ah! Ah! Ah! 

The crowd is helter-skelter. 
A shop can be a shelter. 

Keep going, never stopping 
I'm sick and tired of 

shopping. 

Let’s get inside the Momus 

I'm better off at home. 
(They enter the Cafe) 
We're better off at home. 


(From.all sides folk flock 
the by degrees 
the crowd collects at the 
back of the stage) 


square; 


(COLLINE, SCHAUNARD and 
MARCELLO are carrying a 
table from inside the Cafe 
to the sidewalk. A WAITER 
follows with chairs. They 
place their table next to 
the one that they usually 
occupy. Their attitudes 
annoy the occupants who 
move away in disgust. 
The three then appropri- 

the table. The new 

one, unoccupied, remains 
where they have placed 
it) 


ate 


(RODOLFO and MIMI ap- 
proach. MIMI is seemingly 
attracted by a dashing 
young student, who 
brushes against her. ro- 
DOLFO is quick to notice) 


You're flirting! 


(Disgusted with struggling 
humanity) 

I hate the mob and its col- 
lective logic. 


Don’t be jealous! 


A man in love is known to 
be suspicious.— 


It’s when I’ve had my nour- 


ishment 
flourish. 


that I really 


You’re a man in leve? 


(To the WAITER) 

Bring on the dream of 
Epicurus! 

Service! 

I am lost, completely lost 
in love. 


I'm ready! 


We both are. 


STUDENTS AND WORKGIRLS: 


It’s our design 
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MARCELLO, 


PARPIGNOL: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


RODOLFO: 


To wine 
And dine. 
(They enter the Cafe) 


MARCELLO: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 


(To WAITER) 
Service! 


SCHAUNARD: 


(Toy vendor’s voice is 


heard in the distance) 
Come get your toys! 
Get them from Parpignol!— 


COLLINE: 


(Joins his friends and 
introduces MIMI) 

We'll join you— 

PARPIGNOL: 

We're delighted. 

(Introducing MIMI) 

Let me present— 

Venus herself, 

I'm: her Apollo. 

We met on Mount Olym- 
pus, 

Beautiful Mount Olym- 
pus.— 

She said,—“If you'll be my 
Apollo, 

Where you go I will fol- 
low.” 

Her song of love 

Opened the portals 

Come among mortals 

Goddess of Love.— 

So make the wine am- 
brosia— 

She is divine! 

But she is mine! 


COLLINE: 


CHILDREN: 


MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 


HEATRE 


ARTS 


(laughing) 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 


(Solemnly) 
Radiant holy presence— 


(With equally mock sol- 
emnity) 


Thrown to lowly peasants 


(In the spirit) 
You’re one we all make 
way for— 


Order what you can pay 
for. 

(MIMI, with goddess-like 
hauteur, takes her seat) 


(His voice nearer) 
Get gaily colored toys from 
Parpignol! 


(Catching sight of the 
WAITER, he shouts to him) 
Ambrosia! 


(Enter PARPIGNOL, the toy 
vender—pushing a wheel- 
barrow gaily replete with 
childish delights nestling 
amid paper foliage in the 
glow of pink and green 
Japanese lanterns. The 

“vhildren crowd around 
the beaming character) 


Parpignol, Parpignol, Par- 
pignol, Parpignol! 

It is Parpignol, Parpignol, 
Parpignol! 

Coming down the road with 
a wagonload— 

That’s a joyful toyful. 

Parpigno!, Parpignol, Par- 
pigno!! 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MOTHERS: 
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A moment at the Cafe Momus in Act II. 


He has a doll that walks 
and sings 

And a horse that can run 

Merry-go-rounds and 
things on springs. 


(Urchins in a group 
wrangle round the bar- 
row, while their scolding 
but 
their threats of punish- 
ment prove futile, for the 


children 


mothers approach, 


refuse to come 
away) 
Come along to the fun. 


(At the table, food and wine 
are being attacked) 


Lovely pheasant! 

It is pleasant! 

Past not present. 

Bring some Burgundy. 


And I'll have another 
pheasant. 


(Admonishing their unruly 
children) 

A mother’s life is really not 
a life at all 

Because her life is harried 

By children and the man 
she married. 

Stop it—Stop it—Stop it 

When you hear me call 

Or you will catch it from 
your father. 

When you've been a bother 

I'm certain you 

Know what your father 





RODOLFO: 


MIMI 


SCHAUNARD 


CHILDREN 


MARCELLO: 


Will do then. 

(One mother seizes her boy 
by the ear and he begins 
to whimper) 


But you promised me a 
horse! 


Are you happy, my love? 
I'm happy 


(The mothers relenting, de- 
termine to purchase toys 
from PARPIGNOL, to the in- 
tense delight of the chil- 
dren) 


I lift my glass to a lady! 


(PARPIGNOL moves on, fol- 
lowed by CHILDREN) 


How we all will miss you, 
Parpignol, Parpignol, Par- 
pignol. 
(Without) 
Come again and again 
(In the distance) 
And again and again. 


(Admiring mmu’s bonnet) 

It’s a dream of a hat upon 
your head. 

Someone must have said, 
“IT love you.’ 


I'll go out walking with my 
Sunday beau 

To show my bonnet 

For in the ribbons love is 
written on it. 


CHILDREN: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


> MARCELLO: 


MIMI: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD, COLLINE 


And what with talking 
everyone will know 

Who bought my bonnet.— 

And I'll be so proud every- 
time I don it 


I'll wear my bonnet every- 
where I go— 

For love is on it, 

I love my bonnet. 


It is a thing of beauty. 


A thing of beauty living in 
a dream, 
A dream of lovers. 


Love is the only theme 
As one discovers. 


I've heard it said that love 
is very noble— 

It has a reputation that is 
global. 


MARCELLO: 


ALL: 


MARCELLO: 


( Bitterly) 
Why not be gay!— 


MIMI, RODOLFO, MARCELLO: 


To those in love and those 
in love with love 


We drink! 


(Shouting as an aside) 

It'll go down the wrong 
way! 
(MUSETTA, in 
with 


gaudy cos- 
heeled 
extremely pretty 
but an obvious coquette, 
enters followed by ALcIN- 
poRO, in meticulous tail- 
coat, pompous and aging. 
He is tagging after her 
with a solicitous but 
futile manner) 


tume high 


shoes, 


RODOLFO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: Oh! 


The painters paint it and 
the poets rhyme it 

They fall in love in every 
kind of climate. 


SHOP-WOMEN 


When you're in love the 
winter is the spring, 
You sing a spring song. 


My May is December 
In the love I remember. 


I think he’s offended. 
A pain is in his heart. 


Let us all be gay! 


It is Parpignol, Parpignol, Parpignol! 

Coming down the road with a wagonload— 

(Seated right: Robert Merrill as Marcello; Clifford Harvuot, Schaunard; Nadine Conner, Mimi; 
Richard Tucker, Rodolfo; Jerome Hines, Colline) 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO, 


I'll be 


SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: Musetta! 
(Seeing MUSETTA) 

Here’s 

A 

Thing 

To 

Trim the tree with. 

It’s Musetta! 

Who is she with? 


(MUSETTA swishes among 


the tables and looks about 
her, as if in search of 
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ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


SCHAUNARD: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI: 


MARCELLO: 


MUSETTA: 


THEATRE 


someone, while ALCINDORO 
follows, panting and 


testy) 


(Breathless) 

What am I doing 
Following after you 
Like your Pekinese. 


(As if calling a pet dog) 
As you please! 


You are treating me 
Like a Pekinese. 


As you please! 

(MUSETTA notices the friends 
seated at table outside 
the Cafe and motions 
ALCINDORO to the unoccu- 
pied table) 


She has become an antique 
collector. 


(Inclined to another table) 
We'll take the table here. 


(Ignoring his wishes) 

No, this will do. 

(Goes to table near mar- 
COLLO) 


(Grumbling) 

I'll have you know that I 
cannot permit you 

To take the lead. 


(A WAITER approaches to 
lay the cloth) 

You’re masculine indeed! 

(Sits down facing the Cafe) 


(Scrutinizing ALCINDORO) 
She found him in a grave- 
yard. 


(Contemptuously) 
She’s a little bit ghoulish. 


(To RODOLFO) 
She is quite attractive! 


Also a bit expensive! 


(To MARCELLO, with curi- 
osity) 
Have you met her before? 


Yes, I’ve met her before— 

The amazing Musetta. 

Her heart is rather spa- 
cious, 

Exceedingly gracious. 

It has plenty of room— 

Plenty of room 

For the fellows with whom 

She is flirtatious 

Musetta! 

The Lorelei is jealous 

Of the overly zealous 

Musetta ... 

Tender Musetta. 


The marvelous 


(Slightly upset at being ig- 
nored by her friends, 
ARTS. DECEMBER 
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MARCELLO: 


MUSETTA: 


MARCELLO: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


COLLINE: 
ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MUSETTA 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


WORKGIRLS: 


paralleling MARCELLO’S 
previous rendition) 
He thinks he ignores me, 
But he has trouble in act- 
ing. 
Won't admit he adores me, 
But I’m very distracting. 
As for using my name 
In remarks about shame 
I'll pretend that I am un- 
aware 
He is there. 
He will notice the slight... 
It’s working. 


She has a heart of gold— 


(To ALCINDORO) 
Oh, what’s the use— 


It can be bought and sold! 


There’s no excuse— 

Are you going to stand the 
awful service? 

(Dashes the plate on the 
ground; the walter picks 
up the pieces) 


(Remonstrating) 
Please Musetta—Not so 
noisy! 


(Really trying to 
MARCELLO) 


attract 


Makes me nervous! + 


(In mock despair) 
Quiet—quiet—or there'll be 
a riot! 


You’re on a diet— 
Not so noisy! 
(In irritation) 


They pay attention to 
others— 


Here’s a bird for the poets. 


Not so noisy! 
We are as good as anyone! 
A wine of noble vintage. 


(Cynically) 

They took a look and de- 
bated—you lost the de- 
bate. 


Not so loud. 
An easy-going patron 


(Between selecting the 
courses from the menu) 


Not before such a crowd! 


Who'd be only too willing 
to wait!— 


the 
and look at 


(Crossing 
shart, 
SETTA) 

Is it not a lovely sight! 


stage, stop 


MU- 


(They cross stage) 


STUDENTS: 


MUSETTA 


ALCINDORO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 


A more than charming 
twosome 
Lovely, lovely twosome! 
(Laughing) 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
Ah! 


It is not a lovely sight. 

Indeed it’s rather grue- 
some. 

Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
Ah! 


Why did I humor this 
Venal old Romeo? 
Oh dear, 

He counting 

What it will cost. 
This high finance 

Is not romance. 


How unattractive! 
(Ceasing to give his orders 
and endeavoring to pacify 
MUSETTA who is fuming) 

Now darling! 

They will talk! 


The fun is just beginning. 


(At the top of her voice as 
she confronts MARCELLO) 
I’m not a statue! 


Do attempt to control your- 
self! 


Getting better and better. 
A circus! 


(To MIMI) 

You're here beside me, 

There’s nothing wrong 

As long as you are here 
beside me. 


(To RODOLFO) 

You’re here to guide me. 

I'll happily obey you 

If you say you'll stay be- 
side me. 


If set to music 

This would make a drama. 

(To SCHAUNARD) 

It should have been re- 
hearsed. 

Here you can witness 

Drama at its worst. 


All his airs irritate me. 
Hold your temper! 


Does he love me or hate 
me? 


Temper! Temper! 


(Still seated, and obviously 
addressing MARCELLO, who 
shows signs of agitation) 

I go my way 

And gentlemen react to 
me, at least 





MARCELLO 


ALCINDORO 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO 


MUSETTA: . 


SCHAUNARD: 


Nobody turns his back to 
me. 

Time and again I try to 

Control my eye, 

Not roll my eye, 

But what I get I give in 
reply. COLLINE: 

(Feeling uncomfortable) 

This is becoming farcical! 


. COLLINE: 
(Embarrassed) ‘ 


What a way to carry on! SCHAUNARD 


I do not hang a sign out 
But it’s plain to see 

I'm one who will agree 
To dine out. 


COLLINE 


MUSETTA: 
A more-than-written 

Invitation to the dance 

Is conveyed in my glance. 

Each day I say, 

“Hello, Goodbye, Love” 

A butterfly love 

No heartbreak, no sorrow, * 

No plans for tomorrow. 

I go my way .. . and— 


(Visibly irrvtated) 
A bald exhibition! 
An open admission! 
Immoral condition! 


(Rising, almost directly to 
MARCELLO) 
The one who's playing 
False with me 
Can watch the others 
Waltz with me. 
You say “Call it a day” 
And I obey... . 
As long as we're free, MEEES: 
Gay and carefree, 
Darling— 
Why shouldn't I 
Go my way? 


MIMI: 


ALCINDORO: 


(To RODOLFO) 

C- soon or late 

A love with no direction 

Reverses into hate. 

Love is not blind. 

They will discover 

They have been unkind. 

(SCHAUNARD and COLLINE 
rise, and standing aside, 
watch the scene with in- 
terest, while RODOLFO and 
MIMI remain seated and 
continue their talk. MaR- 
CELLO nervously quits his 
seat and is about to go, 
but is spellbound by mu- 
SETTA’S voice) 


COLLINE 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD 


She is putting on a show. 
(ALCINDORO vainly endeav- 
ors to induce MUSETTA to 
resume her seat at the 
table 


where supper is 
now ready) 


(To mimi) 
You've heard it said before 


SCHAUNARD: 


SCHAUNARD: 


That all is fair in love and 
war. 

Love is warfare—all the 
more fair. 


She has dealt a body blow. 
She is acting rather low. 
ALCINDORO: 


When a lover is disloyal... 


It becomes a battle royal. 


SCHAUNARD: 


It will end in status quo... 


Foe is friend and friend is 
foe. 


(To MARCELLO) 

Though I detest you, my 
darling, 

I'm part of you, my darling. 

Your vanity personifies 

The vanity of men. 

You're proud... . 

You're like a rooster with 
a hen. 


COLLINE: 


And when you crow a 
“cockadoodle” 

Am I then 

To hear you crow 

And let you know 

You are everything I 
crave!— 

And behave 

Like a slave! 

(To audience, 
ALCINDORO) 

When I shed my ridiculous 
baggage! 


MUSETTA: 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 
indicating 


ALCINDORO: 


MUSETTA: 
Stop it now! 


It saddens me so to think 
what might have been. 


Not so noisy! MUSETTA: 


She is lovely and viva- 
cious. ... 


(Nestling closer to RODOLFO) 
Love me? 


(With his arms around 
MIMI’S waist) 
I do. 


I enjoy it more than any- 
thing I’ve seen— 
It has a rare attraction... . 


Oh, how I want her to dis- 
continue 

What she’s doing. 

But she goes on pursu- 
ae: > 

Driven by a fear. 

But love is never fear. 1a cena 

Unhappy—terribly un- 
happy 

Do the two. of them appear. 


I wonder doesn’t ev’ry love 
tie 
Have to give a little? 
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And if they really care, 

They'll manage to be fair. 

But who knows 

What love is? 

Love can be anything or 
nothing 

All depending on the pair. 


[t's revolting. . 
quiet! 


. . Quiet- 


An equal tug o’war- 

A battle of the sexes— 

Competition of the best— 

It’s a struggle dates from 
Adam 

Bringing Eve into his nest. 


I'm fond of woman 

Though I prefer her less 
exciting 

So I know where I’m at. 

Plain affection 

My selection. 

Not a weathervane affair 

Going any old direction. 


(She acts as if her shoe is 
killing her, utters a start- 
ling scream) 


Oh-o! 
What’s wrong? 


(Coyly showing her foot) 
It is painful—very painful! 


What is? 


My shoe! 

(Appearing tremendously 
upset; she collapses into 
a chair and caresses her 
foot) 


Oh the left one! 

No the right one! 

Take the shoe off! 

(ALcINDORO fumbles at her 
feet) 

I didn’t say you have to 

Take the two off. 

It’s really superhuman— 

I can’t bear it! 

Will you ask a little shoe- 
man 

To repair it? 

(Takes shoe off and puts it 
on the table) 

Oh, what is your reply? 

Thank you, darling, thank 
you. 

Apple of my eye, 

Fly. 


eek es 

But any way is wrong wit 
me 

Unless you are along with 
me. 

I can forget—I can forgive 
you. 

I've been so lonely 


I go my way... 
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For my only. 
I know I love you. 


ALCINDORO: What a nuisance! 

Every girl does this to me 

So annoying. I am in a 
format 

(Hides her shoe under his 
coat which he _ hastily 
buttons up) 

A doormat 

That’s all I am. 

(Hurries off stage) 


SCHAUNARD: What a dra-ma... What 
a dr-a-a-ma.... 

It’s tragic and it’s comic 
dra-ma. 


COLLINE: What a dra-ma... What 
a dra-a-a-ma.... 
Never was a greater 
dra-a-a-ma! 


Despite their fight, 

Who’s wrong or right? 

It’s love 

And nothing is above 
Love. 

Despite their fight, 

Who’s wrong, who’s right? 
What is above 

Above love? 


RODOLFO: 


MUSETTA (MUSETTA and MARCELLO em- 
brace with much fervor) 


Marcello! 

My darling! 

(At this point the WAITER 
hands the bill to the 


group and no one takes 
it immediately) 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: It has come to a climax. 


RODOLFO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
The sad news! 


SCHAUNARD: It’s an outrage! 
(Drums heard in the dis- 
tance) 


COLLINE: It wasn’t called for. 


SCHAUNARD: (Gingerly takes the check, 
confirming his suspicions) 
It’s it! 
(Passes it on to RODOLFO 
and COLLINE who examine 
it) 


THE MARCH: (fair away at first, but grad- 
ually approaching) 


RODOLFO, COLLINE: Trouble! 
Everyone pays it. 


SCHAUNARD: Not me, boys—it’s for the 
three of you. 


MARCELLO: (Showing empty pockets) 


Where is the money? 
SCHAUNARD: Oh, no! 


RODOLFO: What will we do about it? 
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, 
MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
What now! What will we 
do? 


CITIZENS, HAWKERS: They are parading! 


SOME BOYS: (From the windows) 


It’s a parade! It’s a parade! 


MOTHERS (From the windows) 
What a beautiful sight! 


In red, yellow and white! 


WORKGIRLS, STUDENTS: 
Oh, it’s a lovely sight. 
They’re all in red and 
white! 
I-can’t wait until they 
come! 
(The military music rises 


in volume) 


CITIZENS, WORKGIRLS, STUDENTS: 
(Hastening from the right) 
(Hurrying out of the 
Cafe) (Running to find a 
place to view the ap- 
proaching parade) 
They are parading! 


MUSETTA: 


STREET ARABS 
Maybe they will come 
down here! 


WORKGIRLS, STUDENTS: 
(Pointing in an uncertain 
fashion the opposite way) 
Here they come! 
STREET ARABS 
Yes, they’re coming down 


this way! 


SCHAUNARD: (Aloof from the problem) 

I gave you all I had 

(They examine their pock- 
ets and look at each 
other, in futile bewilder- 


ment) 


MUSETTA (Has an idea 
WAITER ) 


motions 


Waiter, will you bring the 
bill 

(To watrTer, who presents 
the bill) 

Thank you! 

(Handing the check back 
to WAITER) 


He thinks he ignores me, 


But he has trouble in acting. 
Won't admit he adores me, 
But I’m very distracting. 
(Alessio De Paolis as Alcindoro; Patrice Munsel, Musetta; Robert 
Merrill, Marcello; Nadine Conner, Mimi; Richard 
Tucker, Rodolfo; Jerome Hines, Colline) 





I want the bill for both of 
the tables. 

(WAITER starts adding. both 
checks) 

That man with me has 
gone, but he’s coming 


back 


ROLOLFO, MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
(Pointing to where aLcin- 
DORO went out) (In comic 
fashion) 
He is the host! 


MUSETTA (The warrer hands the two 
bills to musetta) (Plac- 
ing both bills at a.cin- 
poro’s place) 

Wait until 

He gets the bill 

It is a thrill that will 

Await him. 


RODOLFO, MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
Wait -witil 
He gets the bill 
I know that it will 
Not placate him 


(All look to the left; the 
parade is about to enter 
the square and the crowd 
retreats to either side, 
while the friends with 


MUSETTA and MIMI form 
a group near the Cafe) 


MARCELLO: Let us all get away 


WORKGIRLS, STUDENTS: 
Here they come! 
(Several windows are 
opened at which mothers 
with their children ap- 
pear, eagerly awaiting the 
coming of the parade) 


STREET ARABS: 
Yes, here they come! 


HAWKERS, MOTHERS: 
I can almost hear the drum! 


ENSEMBLE: They are near! 


STREET ARABS 
Soon they'll appezr 
And we will hear 
All the people cheering! 


(The shop-keepers close 
their shops and come out 
into the street) 


HAWKERS The army in its glory—its 


banner in the air. 


ENSEMBLE Here they come—oh, here 
they come! 


Stand back there. 


MUSETTA: Oh the left one! 


No the right one! 
Take the shoe off! 


(Soldiers entering) 
I love the wooden soldier 
. The one in command 
of the band. 
He is oh so grand—he is in 
command. 


MARCELLO, COLLINE: 
He may come back again 
When we really would not 
want him. 


RODOLFO, MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
We'll not wait for the 
sequel. 


MARCELLO, SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
His rage will know no 
equal. 
(Parade enters from left, 
headed by a _ dazzling 
drum-major who twirls 
his baton and steps into 
staccato rhythm) 


MIMI, MUSETTA, RODOLFO, MARCELLO, 
SCHAUNARD, COLLINE: 
Prouder than a peacock! 
Oh, there they go— 
Colored in ev’ry shade— 


Covered in golden braid. ... 
Oh, what a gay parade! 


WORKGIRLS: What a gay parade! 


(Jerome Hines as Colline; Clifford Harvuot, Schaunard; Alessio De Paolis, Alcindoro; Patrice Munsel, Musetta; 
Nadine Conner, Mimi; Richard Tucker, Rodolfo; Robert Merrill, Marcello) 
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STUDENTS: What a gay parade! 
ALL: (Including soloists) 
Red, white and blue 
The colors are parading. 
It’s quite a show 
As down the avenue 
The soldiers go. 
Glorious to view 
The red and white and 
blue. 
The military style— 
As down the avenue 
The soldiers file ... ! 


(MUSETTA being without her shoe, can- 
not walk, so MARCELLO and COLLINE carry 
her through the crowd, as they en- 
deavor to follow the patrol. The mob, 
seeing her borne along in this triumphal 
fashion, give her a regular ovation. 
MARCELLO and COLLINE with MUSETTA 
follow the patrol; ropoLtro and MIMI 
follow arm in arm; SCHAUNARD goes 
next, blowing his horn; while the stu- 
dents, work-girls, street-lads, women 
and towns-folk merrily bring up the 
rear) 


(Marching in time with the music, the 
whole vast crowd gradually moves off 
as it follows the patrol. Meanwhile 
ALCINDORO, with a pair of shoes carefully 
wrapped up, returns to the Cafe in 
search of musEeTTA. The watrer by the 
table takes up the bill left by museTTa 
and ceremoniously hands it to ALCIN- 
DoRO, who, seeing the amount, and per- 
ceiving that they have all left him there 
alone, falls back into a chair, utterly 


dumbfounded) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


THE CUSTOMS BARRIER 


It is the toll-gate, known as the Barrier 
d’Enfer. The gate stretches up stage 
flanked by buildings and through its 
bars is a parallel roadway covered with 
snow as indeed is the entire scene. 


At left is a tavern. Over the doorway is 
a signboard which is MARCELLO’s paint- 
ing “The Passage of The Red Sea.” It is 
now labelled “At The Port of Mar- 


seilles” which is the name of the tavern. 


At either side of the door are military 
figures, a Turk and a Zouave. At the 
right is the custom-house. 


In the gray light of the February day, 

the illumination of candles is in the 

ground-floor window of the tavern. 

There is a huge tree—with a tree bench 
dead center of the stage. 
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On this bench and a few other marble 
benches placed about are the sleeping 


figures of the Custom house officers. 


From within the Tavern there emerge 
shouts of laughter and the clink of 
glasses. There are passers-by outside 
the toll-gate. 


At rise the scene is in the dim light of 
early morning. 


As the act progresses the stage becomes 
brighter. A lamp-lighter crosses stage 
snuffing out the illumination in the 
lamp fixtures placed on the buildings 
Some of the custom-house OFFICERS rise 
and warm their hands at a coal stove 
placed against the custom house build- 


ing at right. 


A group of tattered street-sweepers 
huddled in the cold are rattling on the 
closed gate to wake up the officers, so 
they can be admitted. The SCAVENGERS 
are shouting impatiently. 


The snow is falling. 


SCAVENGERS: (Vigorously) 

Oh, there! 

We're waiting! It’s morn- 
ing! 

(The officials do not budge; 
so the SCAVENGERS with 
brooms and mattocks 
thump the toll-gate and 
shout) 


(More vigorously) 

Ho there! 

You better let us in! 

We are the sweepers. 
(Stamping their feet) 

Give us a hand here! 

(To one particular sleeping 
official) 

You there! 

Aust we stand here! 


OFFICIAL: (Yawning and stretching 
himself) 

All right! 

(Goes to open the gate; the 
SCAVENGERS pass through 
to the Rue d’Enfer. The 
official closes the gate 
again) 


Tavern; the 
clink of glasses forms an 


(From the 


accompaniment to the 
song) 


SOPRANO VOICES: 
(From within) 
Here we are 
In a friendly bar 
And here we stay, 
To-morrow is another 
day!— 
Love of an old friend 


Is a guiding star, 
And here we are 
In a friendly bar 


MUSETTA (From the tavern) 

The one for whom you'd be 
a slave 

Can ill afford the things 


you crave 


TENOR, BASS VOICES 
Tra-la-la-la! A friendly 


bar! Tra-la-la-la! 


(A SERGEANT comes out of 
the custom-house and 
orders the toll-gate to be 


opened) 
MILK WOMEN 


(Exclaimed not intoned) 


Houp-la! Houp-la! 


(A tinkling of carters’ bells 


is heard) 


CUSTOM OFFICIAI 


The women coming with 


the milk. 


CARTERS (From within) 

Houp-la! 

(Carts pass along the Cen- 
ter Boulevard, lighted by 


large lanterns) 


MILK WOMEN 
(Quite 
gradually gives way to 
daylight) 


close; the gloom 


Houp-la! 

(To the officials who admit 
them through the toll- 
gate) 

Good-morning! 

Good-morning! 

Good-morning' 


(They move off in various 
directions) 


PEASANT WOMEN 
(Enter carrying baskets) 
(To Custom officials) 


Cream and butter! From 
the dairy! 


(Pay toll and go on) 
(It stops snowing) 
(From the cross-roads) 


And how are all your chil- 
dren? 
They’re well and happy. 
And mine are well and 
happy. 
I’m glad of that. 
I’m glad of that 


(They move off in various 


directions) 


(The officials remove the 


bench and the brazier) 
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SERGEANT 


SERGEANT: 


OFFICIAL 


SERGEANT: 


MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO 


MIMI: 


MARCELLO: 


52 


(Enter mimi from the Rue 
d’Enfer; she looks about 


as if make 


anxious to 
sure of her where-abouts. 
the first 
plane-tree, she is seized 
by a violent fit of cough- 


ing. Then, recovering her- 


On reaching 


self, she sees the SERGEANT 
whom she approaches) 


(To the SERGEANT) 

Excuse me, would you- 
would you know a 
painter? 

I think this is the tavern— 


(Pointing to the signpost) 


This is it. 


Thank you. 


(Coughs—a servant woman 
comes out of the tavern, 


MIMI goes up to her) 


Do me a favor, I know it’s 
a bother, 

There’s a painter whose 
name is Marcello. 

I have to see him, I have to 
see him! 

Tell him that M mi is out- 
side the tavern. 

(The woman returns to the 
tavern) 


(To an official) 
Look in the basket! 


(After searching the 
basket) 
Empty. 


Enter. 


(Other folk now pass 
through the toll-gate and 
move off in different di- 
rections. The bells of St. 
Therese are ringing) 


(Day has now come, a sad 
murky winter’s day; sun- 
dry couples, homeward 


bound, leave the tavern) 


(Comes out of the tavern. 
Is amazed at seeing MIM1) 
It’s you! 


I took a chance on finding 
you. 


Musetta has quite a loath- 
ing 

For no food and poor 
clothing 

She’s teaching singing 

And I, well, I am painting. 

My canvas is enormous— 

It is the housefront. 

I'll take you inside now. 


Where's Rodolfo? 
Here. 


MARCELLO: 


MIMI: 


MARCELLO: 


MIMI: 


MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


MIMI: 


MARCELLO: 


I'd better not go in. 
(Bursts into tears) 


Why not? 


(In despair) 

I've been so worried about 
him— 

It frightens me. 


What can have happened? 


Though I love Rodolfo’s 
love 

There’s a jealousy eating 
his heart away 

Killing our love. 

How can I change my fool- 
ish Rodolfo. 

He reads my letters 

Imagining 

They’re written by his 
betters. 

I dare not wear a flower. 

He questions me 

Implying that I’m lying 

And endlessly torments me 

About the flower. 

Convinced I have a lover 

He follows me 

To see whom he'll discover. 

He shouts at me, 


RODOLFO: 


“Tl find your lover.” 

I dearly long to please him, 

But how— 

Oh, tell me how I can 
appease him? 

Your despair BeanEre: 

Makes me recommend 

That the whole affair 

Be ended. 


You would say as a brother 
We're bad for each other. 
It is wrong to wait, 

We should separate now? 
Sever the tie of 

Devotion and enslavement. 
Sever the tie! 

Sever the tie— 

We'll sever the tie,— 
Nevermore be adoring. 


MARCELLO: 


My romance with Musetta 

Has its laughter and 
frowns, 

Has its ups and its downs. 

But Musetta 

Like a topical song, 

Has me singing along. 

(Indicating tavern where 
RODOLFO resides) 

His mind is ill with an 
emotion. 


RODOLFO: 
Poor one! 


MARCELLO: 


In the night he is editing 
the ceiling— 

I can feel what he is feel- 
ing. 


THEATRE 


MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


Observe him. 

(Motions toward 
mimi follows his gaze. She 

violently. MAR- 
ceLLo is alarmed) 

What is it? 


tavern. 


coughs 


This coughing how it 
wracks me 

I seem to mind it mostly 
when he’s away. 

How I need him! 

I got up from my bed, 

I simply had to try and 
find him. 


It’s time now. Ill go and 
tell him. Come too. 


I'd rather not go— 


(RODOLFO passes the win- 
dow on the way to the 
door) 


Do go away then. 
Rodolfo will appear, 
Better not linger near. 


(MIMI exits) 


(Coming out of tavern, 
hasten toward MARCELLO) 

I'm telling you for certain 

This is the curtain. 

I’m done with love, I'll play 


the farce no more. 
You have said it before. 


Oh but your mind is a jail- 
bird 

When you're in love. 

(mmm returns and listens 
behind the tree at stage 
center) 


Bars of emotion 

Hold you in a spell.— 
Hold you in your cell— 
You're imprisoned by love. 


Then it will be 
A blessing to be free. 


(Cynically) 
I doubt it. 


Love’s a headache 

And when you have a 
headache 

You do not cut your head 
off. 

No, you try to be calm and 
reason 

The cure will come in 
season. 

You are a madman 


I think so. 


Beside yourself and des- 
perate 


Like an animal newly cap- 


tured 
You're frenzied and furtive 
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RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


MIMI 


RODOLFO 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


(In hiding) 
He’s enraging the flame 
within Rodolfo. 


(With sarcasm) 

Her innocent pretension 

Is a veil of invention. 

She has a viscount— 

Whom I count 

Someone whose affection is 
not platonic. 

And her flirtatiousness 

Is getting to be chronic 

(Bitterly) 
She disarms ev’ry-one 


With all her charms. 


MARCELLO 


The words I hear 
Don’t appear quite sincere. 


I need her so—need her so. 

Although I say I doubt 
her, 

Life is hopeless without 
her. 

She is the world— 

A moon am I revolving 
about her.— 

How I adore her! 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


(MIMI, astonished comes 
closer and closer, under 
cover of the trees) 

How I adore her! 

(Sadly) 

But oh her figure is fragile. 

Being well is denied her. 

The demons deep inside her 

Are so agile. 


RODOLFO: 


(Weeping) 
Deep inside me. 


How sad! 


In the shadow of sundown 
The light of life is waning, 
A sigh of day remaining— 
In the shadow of sundown. 
Shadow of the night. 


Day by day I am dying. 


And if only I could provide 
for her, 

But in my station- 

All that I am providing 

Is romantic starvation. 

But the grave situation 

Doesn’t make her desert 


RODOLFO: 


me, 

She would brave the 
starvation 

Rather than hurt me. 


(Debating the propriety of 
MIMI'S interview) 


Shall I tell him? 


(Disconsolately) 
Heaven help me! 


Prolong the shining hour 
She’s a tremulous flower 
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MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


Born to be a thing of love 
and beauty. 

To live and give, 

Not sigh and die. 


(In tones of despair) 
The dream, the dream 
Can’t be ended. 

Was it ever 

So intended 

Let me live and give, 
Not sigh and die. 


Could it be sadder 
Young and lovely, 
Born to live and give, 
Not to sigh and die. 


RODOLFO: 
(MIMI's 


violent coughing 
and sobbing reveal her 


presence) 


(Rushing towards MIMI) 
Oh, Mimi! You’re here! 
You overheard me? 


Ev’ry word we have 
spoken! 


Oh don’t misunderstand RODOLFO 


me, 

I'll do as you command me 
Come inside with me. 
(Attempts to take her into 


the tavern) RODOLFO: 


No, perhaps I am better 


here. one 


(Embraces her fervently) 


RODOLFO: 
Ah, my love! 


MIMI: 


(In the tavern MUSETTA’S 


brazen laugh is heard) 
RODOLFO: 


(Running to look through 
the window) 

It’s Musetta with laughter, 

Sounding bawdy. 

High as a rafter, 

Giddy and gaudy. 


(Disengages herself from 
RODOLFO’S caress) 
Good-bye Love 
RODOLFO: 
(Her 
him) 
You’re going- 


serious tone affects 


It’s the end of my life, 

Of my life with my lover. 

I'll be without a home, 

For my home is my lover. 

I go in lonely sorrow, 

You know the reason why. 

Good-bye Love, My Love, 
good-bye. 

And, if you care to, 

Gather the little things 

I call my possessions 

My coral ring 

And the string 

Of beads that look like 
pearis 


MARCELLO 


MUSETTA: 


MARCELLO 


MUSETTA 


I wound around my pray’r 
book. 

I'll call for them some 
evening 

When you are not at home 

For fear I'll disturb you. . 

As for, my little nightcap, 

It’s underneath my pillow 

You 
you may 

Prefer the little nightcap 
to stay 


love it so—perhaps 


Good-bye, Love. 
Good-bye, My Love, good- 
bye. 


Oh the desperate parting! 
Oh the cruel pang of pain 
That comes with parting! 
Good-bye my life, 
Good-bye my love 


Good-bye to 
Love that overtakes us 
When 


us. 


morning awakes 


Good-bye to 
The happy exchanges 


Good-bye to temp’ramental 
tantrums. 


that happiness ar- 
ranges. 


Good-bye to quarrels... . 
Farewell! 
And lectures on my morals. 


And the storm one erases 
With kisses and embraces 


It will be lonely 

The lonely Winter without 
you 

Lonely 

If we could only wait until 
the Spring is here, 

Till the Spring is here 


Lonely 

The lonely Winter without 
you! 

If we could only wait until 


the Spring is here. 


(From 


there is 


inside the tavern 
noise and com- 


motion) 


(To MUSETTA, coming out of 
the tavern) 


Your behavior is upsetting! 


(Following MARCELLO out of 
the tavern) 


As you please 
Your continual coquetting! 


As you please. 





MIMI 


MARCELLO 


MUSETTA 


MARCELLO 


MUSETTA 


MARCELLO: 


MUSETTA 


Till the Winter goes by— 


(Stops un the threshold of 
the tavern and confronts 
MUSETTA) 


That you belong to me you 


seem to be forgetting 


(Defiantly) 

He was really rather 
charming 

What we did was not 


alarming 


You're a bother-some 


attraction! 


All I did was have a drink 
with 

Someone that I shared a 
wink with 

He was nice to have a 
drink with. 


And you glory in my 
humorless reaction 


Better put me in a cell 


MARCELLO 


MUSETTA 


MARCELLO 


MUSETTA 


MARCELLO: 


MUSETTA 


RODOLFO 


(Ironically) 
And before the sun had 
risen... 


What would happen? 


the 


You'd contaminate RODOLFO 


prison.— 


MIMI: 
Ev’ry story, ev’ ry rumor 


Puts you in ‘an awful 
humor. 


How you have the face to 
face me 

When you know that you 
disgrace me! 


You're not acting like a 
lover— 

You are acting like (ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha) a husband. 


The Springtime when song 
is in season— 
MARCELI 
And ev'ry heart is happy 
with reason.— 


It’s the end of my life, 
Of my life with my lover. 
I'll be without a home, 
For my home is my lover. 


(Richard Tucker as Rodolfo; Nadine Conner, Mimi) 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI, RODOLFO 


And the scene a green and 
gay one. 


And the scene a green and 
gay one. 


When the Spring is here.— 
When the Spring is here. 


When 
calling, 


all the birds are 
And waterfalls are falling. 


When all 
calling, 


the birds are 
And waterfalls are falling. 


A breeze is playing 

The trees appear to be 
praying. 

If we could only wait until 

the Spring is here. 


.: Iwill never let you fool me 


Even though you ridicule 
me 
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MUSETTA: I'll behave the way I want 
to. 

Why not say, “Be on your 
way” 

And I will be. 

I am free, 

A lock is not 


The thing for me. 


MARCELLO: You are utterly inhuman. 
A continual vendetta 
When you are living with 


Musetta. 


MUSETTA: Your bygone lover 
Has gone by— 


This is the end. 


MUSETTA, MARCELLO: It’s good-bye then. 


MUSETTA: Our love has ended. You... 


MUSETTA, MARCELLO: 
And I have said good-bye. 


MUSETTA: (She retreats in a fish- 
wifely rage, but suddenly 
stops) 

Go back to your stone 


canvas! 


MARCELLO: (Shouting) 


Hyena! 


MUSETTA: (Shouting) 


Vermin! 
Poison! 
(He enters the tavern) 


MARCELLO: 


(Lost in love) 
Oh the Winter is lonely— 


RODOLFO: Postpone the parting— 


MIMI: Postpone the parting 


Til the Spring is here. 


RODOLFO: Until the Winter’s gone.— 


MIMI: Hold back the Springtime 
We only have until Spring- 


time. 


MIMI, RODOLFO: 
(Moving off-stage) 
Prolong our stay of love— 
Postpone the Spring this 
year. 


SLOW CURTAIN 


ACT FOUR 


THE ATTIC STUDIO 


The curtain rises. We are again in the 
Attic Studio. MARCELLO is at his easel, 
RODOLFO at his writing table. They pre- 
tend to be working but are indulging 
in guarded conversation about their 
lost loves. 
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MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


(In the middle of a sen- 
tence ) 
—In a coupe? 


(Nodding agreement) 
Like a fashion display— 

I ran into Musetta. 
“How,” I said rather light- 
ly, “Is your heart?”— 

She answered, 

“TI either shelve it 

Or wear it covered in 
velvet.” 


(As if above it all) 
Her usual self. 
How nice for the shelf. 


(Inwardly) 
The pill of pride 
Is bitter to swallow. 


(A savage echo) 
In velvet! 
Well, then! 
(Attacks his canvas) 
I ran into— 


Musetta? 


(Shaking his head) 
Mimi! 


(As he breathlessly stops 
writing) 

Not really! 

(Recovering his composure) 

You saw her? 


(Stops painting nodding 
agreement) 

She was arranged 

On her wickerwork ba- 
rouche 

Rather queenly. 


(Insincerely) 
I’m happy that she is 
happy. 


(Inwardly) 
Too vain to admit he’s in 
love. 


(Pretending to be too busy 
for that) 
Have to work. 


Have to work. 


(They go on working) 


(In a temper) 
This pen is rusting! 
(Throwing down his pen) 


(Flinging away his brush) 

This brush is disgusting. 

(Stares at his canvas and 
then, without RODOLFO ob- 
serving him, furtively 
fondles the scarf MUSET- 
Ta left behind. ropo.ro 
similarly treasures the 
little sleeping bonnet that 
was MIMI’s) 


RODOLFO 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


Though your love is gone 

And you are gone 

I'm living in a dream 

That love goes on unend- 
ing 

A pastime of pretending. 

It is all a dream 

For when I find my 
wand’ring mind 

I find you're gone. 


(Secretly kissing his keep- 
sake, staring anew at his 
canvas) 

Though I try to paint 

I cannot paint 

The picture I’ve been pian- 
ning. 

It ends in something other 
than 

What I began. 

The pigments I put onto 

My design 

Seem to do the thing they 
want to 

I choose a landscape, 

They refuse a landscape. 

They form all their colors 
in a haunting face, 

The face of beautiful Mu- 
setta in its place. 


I kill the heavenly 
souvenir, 

My legacy of love 

That rested on the pillow 
where she slept 

And often where she wept. 

It symbolizes 

Ev’rything that I’ve been 
dreaming of. 

The memory goes on 

Although her love has 
gone 


I hold her heavenly 
souvenir 

Though I have lost my 
love 

My ornamental token... . 

The treasury I’ve kept 

It symbolizes 

Loveliness that I’ve been 
dreaming of. 

My memory goes on 

Although her love has 
gone. 


(Clasping the night cap to 


his heart, and endeavor- 

ing to conceal his emo- 

MARCELLO, he 
asks casuallt:) 

Where are the others? 


tion from 


(Roused by ropo.ro from 
his reverie, he gaily re- 
plies) 

They'll be along any 
minute. 


I'll admit J’m hungry. 





SCHAUNARD 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD 


COLLINE 


MARCELLO 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO: 
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(Enter SCHAUNARD and COL- 
LINE, the former carries 
four rolls, and the latter 
a paper bag) 


We are here 
And time! 


And time! 

(SCHAUNARD places the rolls 
on the table disdainfully) 

Just bread ? 


(Takes a herring out of the 
bag and puts it on the 
table) 

It is the acme of gastron- 


omy 
Half a herring! 


(Gesture of a chef) 
Superb! 


Delight for the appetite. 
(They seat 
the 
they're dining exquisite- 


ly) 


themselves at 


table and pretend 


It is a bacchanalian ban- 
quet. 

(Putting a bottle of water 
into COLLINE’S 
hat) 

Icing a vintage of rare 
champagne. 


upturned 


(To MARCELLO, 
roll) 

And for his Lordship pate 
de fois gras. 


offering a 


(To SCHAUNARD) 
Could you 

Be seduced 

By langouste, 
Your Highness? 


(Declining) 

Though it’s 

Entrancing, 

My mood is 

For dancing. 

(COLLINE rises from the 
table) 


(To COLLINE) 
So early? 


(With an air of grave im- 
portance) 

I'm summoned, the King 
demands me. 


(Eagerly) 
A secret mission? 


What can it be? 


(Rises and approaches co.- 
LINE, observing with droll 
inquisitiveness) 

What can it be? 


What can it be? 


COLLINE 


SCHAUNARD 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO, COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


(Strutting up and down full 
of self-importance) 
When Caesar calls I don 


my armor! 


(Surrounding couuine, they 
hail him) 
Veni! 


Vidi! 
Vici! 


(With a patronizing air) 
Good-bye, good folk! 
My sword, my cloak! 


(To MARCELLO) 
Hoist me a flagon! 


(Gives him the only glass) 
I hoist you a flagon! 


(Solemnly gets onto a chair 
and raises his glass) 

You all may quote me 

“Delenda est Cartago!” 


(Remonstrating) 
Not that! 


Oh, no— it’s forbidden! 


No oration, 

No libation. 

(Takes glass from scHavu- 
NARD) 


(Motioning his friends to 
let him speak) 
(In rapture) 
My attitude forensical 
Drives you to a forenzy. 


(Tortured by the pun) 
Oh! 

(Yelling) 

Oh! 

(Yelling) 

No! 


Then make the ballroom 
ready for dancing. 


RODOLFO, MARCELLO, COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


(They applaud and brush 
SCHAUNARD off the table) 
Yes, yes. 


The song of Terpsichore is 
calling. 


Her singing is appalling. 
(They make room by mov- 
ing the furniture) 


(Suggesting various dances) 


The polka? 
Minuet then. 
Pavanella. 


(With heels clicking) 
Fandango. 


COLLINE 


RODOLFO: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


COLLINE: 
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A light quadrille to start 
with. 


(The others approve) 
Bow to the ladies. 
Attention! 


(Improvising, he beats time 
with comic pomposity of 
manner) 

Lal-le-ra, 
ra, la 


lal-lera, lal-le- 
Lal-le-ra, lal-lera, lal-lera, 
la. 


(Approaches MARCELLO and, 
bowing very low, offers 
him his hand as he gal- 
lantly says) 

Would that we could be 
closer. 


(The female impersonator) 
You shock me, sir! 

(In his ordinary voice) 
I hope I am blushing. 
(RODOLFO and MARCELLO 

dance a quadrille) 


Lal-lera, 


la. 


lal-lera, lal-lera, 


Balancez! 
(Disagreeing with dance 
master) 


Lal-lera, lal-le-ra, lal-lera. 


(Provoking) 
Weave in and out. 


(Disagreeing with the 
dance master) 
You're crazy! 


(RODOLFO and MARCELLO con- 
tinue dancing) 


(With exaggerated con- 
tempt) 
Your envy is made clear! 


(Offended) 

Cast aspersion on my 
honor! 

Choose your weapon! 


(Rushing to the fireplace 
and seizing the tongs) 


(Taking up poker) 
Gladly, on guard then! 


(Preparing to receive his 
adversary’s attack) 


Dauntless fool to mock the 
brave! . 


You’re a relic a la Percy! 
I intend to show no mercy! 


You demand an early 
grave! 


(They duel) 
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RODOLFO, MARCELLO: 


MARCELLO: 


MUSETTA: 


RODOLFO: 


MUSETTA: 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


THEATRE 


ARTS 


MUSETTA 
Though they're not enthu- 
siastic, 
We prefer the light fan- 
tastic. 
(They dance past the duel- 
lists) 


(The duel continues in pan- 
tomime, fast and furious. 
SCHAUNARD and COLLINE 
both epithets. 
Finally scHAUNARD shouts 
“touche” and acts as if he 
is wounded. He drops his 
poker and falls to the 
ground. COLLINE places his 
foot on the prostrated 
figure and holds his sword 
on high as a symbol of 
victory) 


shouting 


(The door opens and mu- 
SETTA enters in a state of 
great agitation) 


(Noticing her) 
Musetta! 


(Hoarsely) 

It’s Mimi. She is ill. She in- 
sisted that we come here. 

(All anxiously cluster 
around MUSETTA) 

Mimi! 

(Through open door he 
sees MIMI) 


And she has fainted upon 
the stairway! 


RG rota 
(Rushes to mimi, followed 
by MARCELLO) 


(To COLLINE) 

Oh, Colline—give me a 
hand here. 

(They both remove the de- 
bris from the bed and 
drag it forward) 


(RODOLFO AND MARCELLO sup- 
port mimi and lead her 
toward the bed) 


There—my darling. 


(musETTA brings a glass of 
water and makes MIMI 
sip it) 

(Passionately) 

Rodolfo! 


(Gently lowering her onto 
the bed) 
Easy—you’re home now. 


(Embraces RODOLFO) 
Home! Oh, my darling— 
Home! Home! 

I’m home again! 


Now that you’re home, 
never leave me. 
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(Whispering to the others) 

There was a rumor 

Mimi and her viscount 

Had separated 

And that she was dying 

So I went searching, 
searching. 

When finally she was found 

Ill with a frightful illness, 

She whispered, “I am 
dying. 

Help me 

Musetta, 

(Excitedly raising her 
voice ) 

Take me to him 


I want to be beside him.” 


(RODOLFO induces 


MIMI to 
lie down at full length on 


the bed and draws the 


RODOLFO: 


MIMI 


MUSETTA 


MARCELLO 


My legacy of love 

MARCELLO: I hold her heavenly souvenir 
Though I have lost my love... . 
(Richard Tucker as Rodolfo; Robert Merrill, Marcello) 


coverlet over her; he then 
carefully adjusts the pil- 


low beneath her head) 
Oh I feel secure here 


(Moves further away from 
MIMI) 


She appears to be happy 


(To MUSETTA) 
Hush! 


You're all my friends, I'm 
glad you’re here. 
(With a sweet smile) 
Here 
belong! 


nowhere else do I 


Near my lover I'll recover 
(Raising herself somewhat 


she again embraces Ro- 
DOLFO) 


I kiss the heavenly souvenir, 





RODOLFO 


MUSETTA 


MARCELLO 


COLLINE 


MUSETTA 


MARCELLO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


I'll be gay— 
Oh what a lovely day. 
Oh—the day I’m gay again 


You'll be gay RODOLFO: 
Oh what a lovely day! A 


new beginning. 


(Aside to the others) 
What is there to feed her? 


Nothing 


Nothing 


No red wine—no coffee? 


(In great dejection) 


Nothing, absolutely 


(Looking closely at mimi 


ODOL 
COLLINE as he ROSSLTO 


takes him aside) 


sadly to 


MIMI: 
Im afraid she’s dying. 


I’m cold inside me 

A little muff would warm 
me 

For I could put my hands 
within it 


MUSETTA: 


And it would feel so good. 
(Coughs) (ropo.ro puts her 
hands in his) 


I'll hold your hands then 
Sending my love right 
through you. 


Don’t mind my coughing, MUSETTA: 
It’s really nothing. 
(Seeing ropo.ro’s friends, 
she calls them by name; 
they hasten to her side) 
How are you Marcello, 
Schaunard, Colline, 


sales ? 
How are you’ RODOLFO: 
(Smiling) 

sick. MIMI: 
is it not?- 


I have missed you a lot. 


It is nice, 


Do be quiet, my love. 


I have so much to tell 
ae 
(Beckoning MARCELLO) 
You are lucky Marcello, 
That you have a Musetta. 


RODOLFO: 


MUSETTA 


(SCHAUNARD and COLLINE 


mournfully withdraw. 





I am going to get it. 
It may well be her last wish 
Here upon earth. 


MARCELLO: 


The former sits at the 
table, burying his face in 
The latter is 
prey to sad thoughts) 


his hands. 


I know, I know. 
(Giving musetta his hand) 


(Drawing MARCELLO aside, 
she takes off her earrings 
and gives them to him as 
she whispers) 

Take these—pawn them— 

Then get a doctor to come 

Show him the money. 


I love you! 


Don’t ever leave me. 
(She nod into 
slumber. RopoLFo takes a 


seems to 


chair and sits besides her) 
No! No! 


(As MARCELLO is about to 
leave, mMusETTA holds him) 

The hand muff 

I am going to get it. 

It may well be her last 
wish 


(Nadine Conner as Mimi; Richard Tucker, Rodolfo; Hilde Gueden, Musetta; Robert Merrill, Marcello) 
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MARCELLO: 


COLLINE: 


SCHAUNARD: 


THEATRE 


ARTS 


Here upon earth. 
It will not take very long, 
I'll go with you. 


Your heart is right, 
Musetta. 

(MUSETTA and MARCELLO 
hastily go out) 


(Removes his overcoat, 
holds it from him, and 
addresses it) 

O prehistoric raiment, 

You'll have to go! 

O coat— 

Far beyond the price of 
payment. 

Antiquarian raiment. 

Though you're in stitches, 

You're a cathedral 

Full of hallowed niches— 

Way down deep in your 


MIMI: 


archives 

Lurk the works 

Of the pundits, the poets 
and the prophets. 

(Books drop out) 

So, little coat, make note of 
a sigh 

And the tear in my eye. 

No one ever has been 
closer— 

Companion, good-bye. 

(Folds up the coat, puts it 
under and is 
about to go, but seeing 
SCHAUNARD, he approaches 
him, pats him on the 
back, and mournfully ex- 
claims) 

Schaunard, the time has 
come for our departure. 

(SCHAUNARD looks up) 

May I invite you to join 
my coat and me. 

I think we should go 

Leaving them here alone. 


his arm 


MIMI: 


(Overcome with emotion) 

A very good suggestion. 

(Looking towards the bed) 

And so, we go. 

(SCHAUNARD looks about 
him; then, to justify his 
exit, he takes up the 
water-bottle and goes out 
after coLLine, gently clos- 
ing the door) 


MIMI: 
(Opens her eyes and see- 


ing that the others have 
gone, holds out her hand 
to RODOLFO who affection- 
ately kisses it) 

Wasn’t sleeping, 

Have only been pretend- 
ing— 

Till they left me alone with 
my emotion 

So I could say my love 
goes on unending 


MIMI: 
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RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


RODOLFO: 


It is greater and deeper 
than the ocean. 

(Raising herself somewhat, 
with RODOLFO’s help) 

Than the ocean 

The vast and mighty ocean. 

(Putting her arms around 
RODOLFO’s neck) 

Oh, my love— 

I can but say I love you. 

How can I tell you 

How deep is my devotion 


Oh! My love, my lovely 
Mimi! 


(Letting her arms drop) 
You think I am lovely! 


Lovelier than the sunrise.— 


You do not mean the 
“sunrise,” 

The dawn of the day— 

You meant to say the 
“sunset.” 

(A semi-delirious echoing) 

I am only Mimi 

Iam only Mimi... . 


All alone ... upstairs... 


(In tender caressing tones) 

You are my own 

And we are alone together. 

(Takes out nightcap and 
shows it to her) 


My little nightcap. . . . My 
little nightcap .. . Ah! 


(MIMI makes RODOLFO sit 
next to her an‘ rests her 
head on his breast) 

Do you remember 

That I let you keep it— 
a little souvenir? — 


I do remember. 


The day we met how dark 
it was. 


It was light enough to find 
you. 

And the key—you had lost 
it. 


And then together we went 
upon a key hunt. 


In vain did we hunt. 


What you wanted, may I 
Say, 

Was not hunted vainly. 

You found a girl who fell 
in love with you— 


I did most of the falling! 


(Remembering her first 
meeting with RODOLFO on 
Christmas Eve) 

I could very clearly hear 
that love was calling— 


RODOLFO: 


SCHAUNARD: 


RODOLFO: 


MUSETTA: 


RODOLFO: 


MARCELLO: 


MIMI: 


MUSETTA: 


MUSETTA: 


“Tl hold your hand in my 
hand 

In a while it will be 
warm.” 

I was warmed by the story 
of a poet 

(A sudden spasm shakes 

her; she sinks back faint- 


img) 


(Raising her up in alarm) 


Oh God! Mimi! 


(Returns, and hearing Ro- 
DOLFO’s exclamation, hast- 
ens to the bedside) 

Now what? 


(Opens her eyes and smil- 
ingly reassures them) 
I think I’m better 


(Gently lowering her) 
Careful—Don’t move about. 


All right 
you love me. 


because you say 


(MUSETTA and MARCELLO 
cautiously enter: MUSETTA 
is carrying a muff, MAR- 


CELLO a phial) 


(To RODOLFO) 
Sleeping? 


(To MARCELLO) 
She’s quiet. 


(Lights lamp on the table) 

I have been to the doctor. 
He knows. 

I hope he hurries. He said 
he would. 


Who is it? 


(Approaches MIMI and gives 
her the muff) 
Only Musetta. 


(Helped by musetta she 
sits up in bed and with 
almost glee 
muff) 

How beautiful and warm it 

is! 

At last! At last! 

My fingers will be cozy. 

Though it’s cold out 

They will be warm. 

(To RODOLFO) 

Did you give me this 

present? 


seizes the 


(Liking the idea, nods) 
Yes. 


(Stretching out her hand 
to RODOLFO) 

And so expensive. Thank 
you. I won’t forget. 

(RODOLFO bursts into tears) 

Don’t cry. I’m well now. 

No need to cry for me. 





RODOLFO 


MARCELLO 


MUSETTA: 


I live—only for you 

My fingers are cozy. I 
am sleepy 

(Thr ts hands into the 
muff; then gradually 
grows drowsy, gracefully 
nodding her head, as one 


who is overcome by 


sleep) 


(Reassured at seeing MIMI 
fall asleep, he gently 
moves away from the 
bedside, and motioning 
the others not to make 
any noise, he approaches 
MARCELLO) 

When will the doctor come? 


Quite saon. 


(Meanwhile she is busily 
heating the medicine 
bought by MARCELLO over 
the spirit lamp, as she 
unconsciously murmurs a 
prayer) 

O Merciful Madonna 

Blessed and Holy, 

Mimi is an angel 


RODOLFO: 


MUSETTA: 


Who's deserving of mercy. SCHAUNARD: 


(Interrupting, she bids MaR- 
CELLO to place a book up- 
right on the table, so as 
to shade the lamp) 


Can the wavering light be 
controlled 

With a covering? 

That’s it 
(Resuming her praying) 


Sainted Mother in heaven 

O hear my pray’r 

This unworthy one de- 
serves no favor, 

But Mimi has been 
good. ... 

If you could only 

Save her. 


COLLINE: 


(Approaches musetTta while 
SCHAUNARD advances on 
tiptoe to the bedside. 
With a sorrowful gesture 


he goes back to MARCELLO) 


I too am praying. Oh do — 


I dare to be hopeful? 


(Kindly) 
Be hopeful. 


MIMI: How beautiful and warm it is! 
At last! At last! 


My fingers will be cozy. 


(Richard Tucker as Rodolfo; Nadine Conner, Mimi; ° 


Patrice Munsel, Musetta) 


MARCELLO: 


(In a hoarse. voice) 
Marcello, she’s dead! 


(MARCELLO rushes to the bed 
and retreats in alarm) 


(A ray of sunshine falls 
through the window upon 
MIMI’s face. MUSETTA 
points to her cloak which, 
with a grateful glance, 
RODOLFO takes and, stand- 
ing upon a chair, endeav- 
ors to form a screen by 
stretching the cloak across 
the window pane) 


(Enters and puts some 
money on the table near 
MUSETTA) 

A trifle is all. 

(Hurries to help RODOLFO 
stretch the cloak, as he 
asks him how MIMI is) 

How is she? 


(Turning around, he sees 
MUSETTA who makes a sign 
to him that the medicine 
is ready. Getting off the 
chair, he is suddenly 
aware of the strange de- 
meanor of MARCELLO and 
SCHAUNARD) 

You can see—she’s peace- 
ful. 

(Huskily almost in a speak- 
ing voice) 

Why the silence! 

Why all the whispering 
glances! 

(As he glances from one to 
the other in consterna- 
tion) 

What's the meaning of it! 


(Unable to bear up any 
longer, he hastens to em- 
brace RODOLFO, as he mur- 
murs) 

Be brave. 


(Flings himself on mimi’s 
bed, lifts her up, shakes 
her by the hand, and ex- 
claims in tones of an- 
guish) 

Mimi! Mimi! 

(Falls sobbing onto her 
lifeless form) 


(MUSETTA utters a moan of 
anguish and weeps at the 
foot of the bed. scHavu- 
NARD sinks onto a chair. 
COLLINE stands with 
grieved expression at the 
foot of the bed. MARCELLO 
in tears slowly turns 
away) 


CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 
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LITTLE StiaGes, LITTLE MONEY 


London’s club theatres are practically on the dole — 


but there’ll always be an English club theatre 


COMBINATION of thinning pocketbooks and consequently thinner pro- 
ductions is forcing London’s little theatres close to the edge of 

extinction. Unless the state-sponsored Arts Council of Great Britain 
quickly holds out a well-covered palm, the club theatres may no longer be 
around to lend their experimental excitement to the British stage. 

In theory and by legal! definition, a club theatre is a “private” theatre, not 
open to the general public. It does not operate under the jurisdiction of the 
censor (the Lord Chamberlain), nor is it required to observe the London 
County Council fire regulations which require an iron curtain and a certain 
number of exits. You can see a club theatre show only if you are a member— 
which costs about 70 cents a year. 

Though they frequently have not lived up to their ideals, past records 
entitle London’s club theatres to make a case for their existence. 

In the West End, as on Broadway, costs of putting on a show have soared 
in the past seven years. West End theatre rents average $1,500 a week, and 
expenses—to get even a modest straight play on the boards—average about 
$20,000. No backer is likely to put up this kind of money unless he stands 
an even chance of getting his investment back with interest. West End shows 
have to be safe bets and—with audiences what they are, and what they have 
been miseducated to be—safe bets are almost invariably sure-fire thrillers, 
American musicals, gilt-edged farces, teacup drama and sausage-machine 
domestic comedy. 

It has been the avowed purpose of the club theatres to pump new blood 
into this anemic business. They promised to present the best of “noncom- 
mercial” foreign drama, to exercise the developing talent of new playwrights, 
to produce plays banned for public performance by edict of Her Maijesty’s 
Lord Chamberlain, to try out producers with new or “against the current” 
ideas—in fact, to make intrinsic merit the only criterion of selection. 

Physically, the clubs’ common denominator is size. Club theatres are 
tiny; their stages are without depth and their auditoriums rarely hold more 
than two hundred seats. There is inevitably a bar where a vital margin of 
profit can be made on pale cups of coffee and paler cakes or, in some cases, 
liquor and sandwiches. 

These bars are social centers for the outcasts of London’s theatrical 
jungle. Here we find idealistic dreamers and unmoneyed entrepreneurs, the 
unemployed and sometimes unemployable, the coffee-mug theatre philosophers 
and passionate dilettantes, the young-looking old and the old-looking young— 
all ready to invest the equivalent of five cents for a cup of coffee in the hope 
of finding a director in the act of casting. 
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But among this pathetic band there may well 
be the Olivier of tomorrow and the Reinhardt of 
the day after. 


ROM the club theatres’ threadbare ranks has 

emerged much of today’s accepted writing 

talent. The most brilliant of the postwar 
British dramatists are Peter Ustinov and the poet, 
Christopher Fry. (Ustinov writes in what he once 
described as “blank prose.”) Both playwrights 
were given their first real chance at the Little 
Arts Theatre Club of Alec Clunes. The Arts is 
the most consistently solvent of club theatres. 
Though too prone to revival for the taste of avant- 
gardists, it has a discernible policy of quality and 
a unique sense of continuity among London clubs. 
Clunes, a fine actor as well as an intelligent 
theatre director, originally put the unknown Fry 
on his meager pay roll to encourage him to write. 
He also was the first to present The Lady’s Not 
for Burning. Ustinov was a twenty-one-year-old 
revue turn at another club when Clunes produced 
his first play, The House of Regrets, in 1942. 

The Boltons Theatre Club, when under the di- 
rection of John Wyse, found and encouraged 
William Douglas Home (Now Barabbas, The 
Chiltern Hundreds). Dramatist and script writer 
Ted Willis was the discovery of the proletarian 
Unity Theatre near King’s Cross. At the barnlike 
Mercury in Notting Hill Gate, F. Martin Browne, 
now president of the British Drama League, intro- 
duced Londoners to T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral and to such poet-playwrights as Nor- 
man Nicholson, Anne Ridler and Ronald Duncan. 
At the New Lindsey (and later at the New 
Boltons) numerous American authors, including 
Eugene O’Neill, Lillian Hellman and Philip Barry, 
found a British audience. And at the short-lived 
but sparkling 48 Theatre in St. Johns Wood, 
David Tutaev staged a memorable production of 
Gertrude Stein’s Yes Is for a Very Young Man. 

If we go back far enough, we find that in the 
thirties such authors as W. H. Auden, Christopher 
Isherwood, Stephen Spender and Louis MacNeice 
had to rely for production on little theatres like 
the Gate and the Mercury. And in the twenties 
it was the tiny Everyman’s Theatre in the suburb 
of Hampstead which discovered a bright new 
playwright called Noel Coward and put on his 
first play, The Vortex. 

Many British directors and designers also 
passed through the clubs before emerging into the 
glow of West End footlights. Peter Brook—who 
was appointed director of productions at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, when only 
twenty-three—modestly started with a production 
of a Cocteau play at the infinitesimal Chanticleer 
Theatre. Peter Cotes, now an established West 
End director specializing in American plays, un- 
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successfully attempted to create at several clubs 
a British theatre along the lines of the American 
group. theatre of the thirties. 

Going back to prewar days we find that Theo- 
dore Komisarjevsky, whose work has had a tre- 
mendous influence on some present-day English 
directors, produced in the remote London suburb 
of Barnes in a little theatre converted from an old 
cinema. 

This record appears to justify the future exist- 
ence of the clubs but does not explain the gradual 
decline of enterprise and interest in them since 
the enthusiastic days of 1946. Many of the direc- 
tors and actors who work the club circuit now 
do so not out of burning enthusiasm but rather 
because they would be among unemployed Brit- 
ish theatre workers if they didn’t. 


HILE lack of genuine talent is probably 

the main reason for the decline, it is 

certainly a fact that the clubs have been 
hit even harder than the West End by tight money 
and rising costs. 

“It’s a complete vicious circle,” one club direc- 
tor remarked recently. “We don’t have the money 
to put on carefully produced shows. If we don’t 
put on decently mounted plays, we scare away 
audiences. If we don’t get audiences, we lack the 
capital to enter into a policy of continuity.” 

The result of this dilemma is a thinly dis- 
guised shabbiness and shoddiness which, however 
worthy the play, holds no attraction for audiences 
conditioned to look to the theatre for an escape 
from everyday drabness. For Londoners theatre- 
going is not an artistic indulgence but a (declin- 
ing) social habit, and a visit to one of the 
draughty, dusty club theatres with their frosty 
foyers and empty seats just does not constitute 
a “night out.” 

The time is past when a businessman would 
associate himself with a club theatre for sheer 
love of the thing, to see his name on the program, 
or in the secret hope of cheaply getting some 
good-looking girl friends. Even the most art-lov- 
ing, self-absorbed or lecherous of men must re- 
alize, when he goes back to his bankbook, that the 
economics of running a theatre club are crazy. 
When Cotes directed the New Boltons Theatre 
Club in 1951-52, he charged the equivalent of 
35 cents, 70 cents and $1.05 for his 240 seats. His 
running costs, he found, were $1,200 a week. Had 
he played to capacity every night, he might have 
grossed $1,500 weekly from sold tickets, but he 
actually made about $750. He could count on 
additional revenue from new club subscriptions, 
but against this the Treasury took 15 per cent of 
his gross for entertainment tax. On what was left 
Cotes found it impossible to run a solvent profes- 
sional theatre. 
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Alec Clunes (right) in the orig- 
inal production of The Lady’s 


Not for Burning. 





Yet at least he owned the theatre. Many club 
theatre managers are subtenants, paying 66 per 


cent of their gross receipts to the man who owns 
the brick and mortar and pays the house costs. 
Under such conditions no club theatre can expect 
to flourish, and many producers of talent—who 
should be spending their time in exploration and 
experiment at one of the clubs—drift away to the 
week-by-week security of provincial repertory or, 
if they are lucky, to the fleshpots of the West End. 

Some producers have found a way out by turn- 
ing their clubs into so-called “tryout stages.” This 
means that the director puts on a few plays each 
season which will be bought up by West End man- 
agements and operates his club on the proceeds 
of the sales. This policy generally means produc- 
ing the teacup dramas and sure-fire thrillers 
which the club theatres set out to avoid in the 
first place. 

Numbed by the jungle economics about them, 
club managers have also turned in desperation to 
exploiting their own kind. An actor is asked to 
work for love—after all, an agent might notice— 
or for a few dollars a week or on a “sharing basis” 
—which, if the show is a sellout, might net him 
$15 dollars a week for three weeks. This sort of 
thing reduces the actors of many years’ standing 
to the rank of semi-amateur; it makes them un- 
popular with Equity and lowers their esteem in 
the eyes of West End managers. Yet such is the 


economic state of the British theatre that even on 
such terms actors and actresses will line up and 
wait for hours for a chance to compete for even 
the smallest part in a new club theatre production. 

The actor is not alone in facing this kind of ex- 
ploitation. For months one club theatre adver- 
tised every week for play scripts from new 
authors. These, the ad blandly stated, would be 
read and criticized with great care (by whom it 
was not said) for the fee of 10/6d ($1.50). Unfor- 
tunately, inexperienced authors are sometimes 
impelled by a perverse vanity to play along with 
this sort of scheme. 

Still another recent malpractice is the repeated 
presentation of “late night revues” which appear 
to have an ephemeral attraction for the club the- 
atre public but which have no real artistic value 
and skim off production funds and audiences for 
morc genuine fare. 

A solution for this grim situation will lave to 
be found. In England there is no university the- 
atre as it exists in America, no chain of labora- 
tories for tomorrow’s theatre craft. With Bristol 
the only British university boasting a drama de- 
partment, the British theatre still relies for pio- 
neering on the impoverished clubs. If Britain’s 
state-sponsored patron of the arts will donate 
some cash and its considerable machinery for 
audience organization, the pursuit of art may not 
be lost in the pursuit of solvency. 


The New Boltons’ production of The Children’s Hour was the first for the Lillian Hellman 
drama in England. In this scene: Dorothy Gordon, Mary Merrall. Joan Miller, 


David Markham and Jessica Spencer. 


K. HUTTON 





(Top, left) Irmgard Seefried, a leading soprano of the 
Vienna Opera, is equally well known as a concert artist 


in the United States and Europe 
SIMONIS 


(Top, right) Dolores Wilson, coloratura from Phila- 
delphia, made her operatic debut in 1948 in Italy and 
since has appeared in European music centers and Rio 
de Janeiro. 


(Center, left) Jean Fenn, soprano, was born in Texas, 
studied in Missouri and California and made her debut 
with the San Francisco Opera as Musetta in La Bohéme, 
a role she repeated last year at the New York City 
Center. 


(Center, right) Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, bass trained in 
Italy, made his American operatic debut with the San 
Francisco Opera in 1951 and his Metropolitan debut as 
Mephistopheles in Faust, this season’s opening work. 
WLADIMIR LUBARSKY 
(Lower, left) American soprano Maria Leone won first 
prize in the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air in 1951 
and has sung uith the Philadelphia. La Scala Company 


nd the Cincinr A 
and the Cincinnati Zoo Opera ABRESCH 


(Lower, right) Sandra Warfield, Kansas City contralto, 
studied in California and has appeared with light opera 
companies in Los Angeles and San Francisco and with 


the Chautauqua Opera. 
ABRESCH 


WHO’S NEW AT THE MET 


the aim of most American singers and an 


* 3 O PERFORM at the Metropolitan Opera is 


important achievement for established 
European artists as well. This season sixteen 
singers will reach that goal, among them three 
young American winners of the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air: Heidi Krall of Toledo and 
Maria Leone of Detroit, sopranos, and Charles 
Anthony, tenor from New Orleans. 


THER NEWCOMERS besides those pictured 

here and mentioned above include: Ettore 

Bastianini, Italian baritone; Fernando 
Corena of Switzerland, basso-buffo; Lisa Della 
Casa, Swiss soprano; James McCracken, tenor 
from Gary, Indiana; Josef Metternich, Berlin-born 
baritone; Gino’ Penno, a leading Italian tenor, and 
Cesare Valletti, tenor, of Rome. 


e alifornia-born Theodor Uppman, baritone, as 

* 
Billy Budd in the Britten opera, a part which he created 
and performed both at Covent Garden and in the Ameri- 


can premiére on television 
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Beneath a quiet exterior the Metropolitan’s 


General Manager radiates excitement that has 
revitalized the house on 39th Street 


“like a violent injection of adrenalin” 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


N INSTITUTION,” said Ralph Waldo Emer- 
A son, “is the lengthened shadow of one 

man.” There are few institutions in this 
complex era of which this is as true as it is of an 
opera house, and one man dominates the Metro- 
politan Opera company. His taste, his standards, 
his personality color every aspect of the Metro- 
politan, from the choice of works to be performed 





each season to the number of sequins on the fans 
to be used in a scene in Die Fledermaus 

Since 1950 this man has been a slender, high- 
strung, low-voiced gentleman from Vienna, Rudolf 
f Bing. In three years his dynamic spirit and de- 
monic energy have revitalized the old house on 
39th Street like a violent injection of adrenalin. 
Flinging about him as enthusiastically as Don 
Giovanni capturing women, he has shattered one 
tradition after another. Well-established stars in 


Rudolf Bing My heart now belongs to the Metropolitan.” : 
the Met’s roster who had grown tired and bored 
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and wan of voice were dismissed. Standard works 
like Carmen and Aida, which had not been freshly 
conceived for fifty years, have been completely 
re-created with new costumes and scenery. Cosi 
fan tutte, Die Fledermaus and La Bohéme have 
been performed in lively vernacular English 
translations. From London, Broadway and Holly- 
wood, Bing has imported stage and movie direc- 
tors like Alfred Lunt, Tyrone Guthrie, Margaret 
Webster, Garson Kanin, Peter Brook, Joe Man- 
kiewicz and Cyril Ritchard to direct the singers 
so as to lend a new dimension of realism to the 
dramatic interpretation. | 

Above all there has been excitement at the Met, 
and excitement is the word for Bing. For the first 
time in decades, the Metropolitan has come alive 
—it tingles with vigor and experimentation. Its 
new productions are talked about and praised 
with furore and sometimes—as in the English 
version of La Bohéme—hated violently. Bing 
hasn’t been afraid to cross swords with such es- 
tablished stars and hot temperaments as Laufitz 
Melchior and Helen Traubel. 

For a man who has stirred up so much com- 
motion in so brief a time, Bing is a singularly 
peaceful-looking fellow. He is tall, elegant, ex- 
tremely slender, standing five feet, nine inches 
high and hefting a mere 140 pounds. His wife, 
a former ballet dancer named Nina Schelenskaya- 
Schelesnaya, is forever trying to fatten up her 
spouse, making him swear off cigarettes and im- 
bibe cream. He quaffs a glass of light cream every 
evening before turning in. At lunch and dinner 
he drinks café au lait, which is mostly au lait. 

It is an instance of what a curiously insulated 
existence he leads in New York that, when I 
lunched with him at Sardi’s, he noticed chicken 
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chow mein on the menu and asked a captain, 
“What is this chicken chow mein—is it boring?” 
(To Bing boredom is the worst sin of food—or 
music.) 

I inquired in surprise, “Have you never eaten 
Chinese food?” He said he had not. He has been 
living in New York for three years and has never 
tasted lobster cantonese or moo goo guy pan. I 
informed him that Cantonese cuisine was pro 
bably the most subtle to be found anywhere in 
the world. He made a note to eat in a Chinese 
restaurant. What was even more remarkable— 
considering his Viennese birth, his years as a 
manager of concert artists in Austria, more years 
as a manager of opera singers in Berlin and as- 
sistant director of opera productions at the Darm- 
stadt State Theatre—was that he had not explored 
such fine New York restaurants as Luchow’s and 
Geiger’s where, in addition to lusty sauerbraten 
and exquisite kaiserschmarn, one could regale 
oneself with seidels of German draught beer. He 
made a note to take in some German restaurants, 
also to see Wonderful Town and Tea und Sym- 
pathy, when these came up in the conversation 

Bing has a range of interests and curiosities 
that covers every octave of the human scale, but 
presiding over the Metropolitan completely soaks 
up his time. He is in his office, day after day, at 
ten in the morning and usually does not leave 
until after the performance. He hardly has any 
private life away from the opera. This summer 
he took four weeks off and stayed at a small hotel 
in the Dolomites, near the Austro-Italian frontier, 
and buried himself in such classical novels as 
Dostoievski’s The Idiot, Jane Austen’s Mansfield 
Park and Balzac’s Le Pére Goriot. Ordinarily he 
has no time even for reading. 


The office in which Bing’s days are passed is a 
small nondescript room abutting on the north- 
east corner of 38th Street and Seventh Avenue. 

“It’s a rather shabby place, is it not?” Bing 
asked me, smiling gently. The small room has 
no personal touches because, as I’ve suggested, all 
of Bing’s personal energy is channeled off into 
his work. There are no pictures of his beautiful 
wife or his amiable dachshund, Pip, on the desk 
—just a large leather letter file, two phones, a 
memo pad and a fluorescent desk lamp. The 
walls, painted a squalid apartment-house beige, 
are adorned with scattered prints of famous the- 
atres of the world—like the Royal Circus and 
Covent Garden. 

He sighed deeply. “I have enough to worry 
about money for new productions not to waste 
money on a fancy office. Last year our gross 
deficit was $450,000, but some angels got it down 
to a cash deficit of $160,000, which we wiped out 
during the summer. I am so jealous of the opera 
houses in Europe—La Scala works on a $2,000,000 
subsidy form the government of Italy and the 
city of Milan. This season they will have nine- 
teen new productions. The Civic Opera in Berlin 
has a $1,000,000 subsidy. They offered me the 
job of General Manager. It was very tempting 
to dream of ‘aaking plans without the fear of 
going into debt, but I turned it down. My heart 
now belongs to the Metropolitan. The Berlin 
Civic, by the way, has ten new productions.” 


HE METROPOLITAN——operatic pride of the 
ag richest country in the world—has only 
three new productions scheduled for the 
1953-54 season. One is a new Faust (Peter 
Brook directing, Pierre Monteux conducting, Rolf 
Gérard designing), in which the time will be 
moved up from the fifteenth century to the nine- 
teenth century, and Bing nervously expects many 
of the old faithful who cannot bear to see tradi- 
tional opera altered in the least from the old ways 
level some criticism at him. There will be a new 
Tannhéuser (George Szell conducting, Herbert 
Graf directing, Gérard designing) and a. new 
Barber of Seville (Alberto Erede conducting, 
actor-director Cyril Ritchard staging and Eugene 
Berman doing the sets and costumes). 

Bing chewed on an earpiece of his horn-rimmed 
glasses—a nervous habit he has fallen into since 
he stopped smoking. “Naturally,” he observed, 
“I do not begrudge to Europe the aid from Amer- 
ica, but it hurts me to think that we give therh 
the millions of dollars and out of this they can 
support their opera, but here our opera is always 
like the beggar with a hat held out. I often think 
I would like to apply for some Marshall Plan aid 
for the Metropolitan.” 
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The Viennese Volcano gives the appearance of 
mildness, delicacy. His appearance is spare and 
ascetic—a bony, birdlike, bald-headed face with 
thin lips—and he resembles a thoughtful ecclesi- 
astic in a Cranach painting. He wears dark 
blue serge suits, black ties, starched white shirts 
and carries himself softly, just as he speaks, softly 
but with a sharp edge of cutting wit to many of 
his remarks. The appearance of ascesticism is 
deceptive. 

Actually he is a tough, two-fisted administrator 
and executive with firm, clear ideas, able to 
make quick decisions and act on them with 
dizzying rapidity. 

Margaret Webster—the first Broadway talent 
he brought to the Met—still remembers how 
quickly it all took place. He phoned her early 
one morning in February and said he wanted to 
discuss a matter with her. Up till then Miss Web- 
ster had never dreamed of directing grand opera. 
She said she would be delighted to see Mr. Bing. 
He said how about this afternoon. She said she had 
a matinee to cover—a new play she had directed 
which had opened to mixed notices the night 
before and on which she wanted to do more work. 
He said the matinee would be over by five, yes? 
She said yes. He said, “So we make it five-fifteen, 
yes? Somewhat staggered she agreed. By five- 
seventeen that afternoon she had been invited to 
direct Bing’s first new production in his first 
season, Verdi’s Don Carlo. 


LTHOUGH OLD guard operagoers were at 

first shocked by the General Manager’s 

importation of Broadway talent into the 
operatic field, to Bing this is a logical move. 

“Opera,” he explains, “is drama with music.” 
It is significant that he places drama first. 

“Outside of Graf we have not in this country 
any persons trained in directing opera. Now opera 
must be action, movement, the revealing of human 
emotions and character as well as beautiful vocal- 
izing. Where—outside the Broadway theatre— 
could I find people expert in how to direct, how to 
make action on a stage have meaning—so that the 
opera is made more exciting, the music pointed 
up? The first American musical comedy I ever 
saw was Oklahoma! in London. Such a magni- 
ficent, exciting piece. It greatly impressed me 
with American technique in staging musical 
drama—the combining of ballet and singing and 
action and plot development. 

“Is not this—although on a more complicated 
scale—what Verdi and Puccini and Mozart and 
Wagner were trying to do? They were not writing 
arias for prima donnas but plays with music. 

“Of course, although a musical comedy and a 
grand opera belong to the same broad genre, 
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opera offers a more difficult challenge because in 
opera the music dictates the style. It is possible 
for actors in a musical comedy on Broadway to 
do many actions while they sing and thus carry 
on the plot—but in opera action must often come 
to a dead stop. The director must learn to sub- 
serve himself to the composer in a way he does 
not on Broadway. 


“To stage opera, this requires a feeling for 
musical style and a respect for depth of musical 
expression. But the transition from Broadway to 
opera can be made. Lunt caught so well the feel- 
ing of Mozart’s music and da Ponte’s libretto 
when he directed Cosi fan tutte. 


“A director must learn that he need not fill out 
every musical note with action. The problem is 
to know when to demand action of the singers— 
and what kind of action—for opera is a highly 
stylized medium which, of course, is its distinc- 
tively artistic quality. 


“But action we must have. It is not enough 
for a baritone to strike a wooden pose and wave 
one arm in the air to indicate great passion. Yet 
the director must have understanding of the 
music, respect for the composer. For instance, in 
a play a director may suggest that an actor insert 
a long pause.in the reading of a line to build up 
a need of tension. In opera this tension is created 
already by the composer in the score. The di- 
rector must follow what the composer has de- 
liberately conceived.” 


Bing pointed out that one of the hurdles an 
opera director must o’erleap is that, except for 
rare geniuses like a Pinza or a Chaliapin, most 
great singers are not as gifted dramatically as 
they are vocally. There is also a physical prob- 
lem: An opera cannot be cast as perfectly as a 
Broadway show because the baritone you need 
for a villainous role may look handsome and ro- 
mantic, whereas the tenor, who is playing the 
romantic role, may be short and fat and stocky. 


“God,” Bing observed, “does not give great 
voices to the right people sometimes as far as 
properly casting operatic roles.” 


He continued: “A further problem a Broadway 
veteran faces when he first comes to the opera 
is that he is not used to the many breaks in re- 
hearsal for the musicians and chorus. Also, he 
is not used to the huge dimensions of the Metro- 
politan which present problems of projection. 
Then he suddenly finds himself dealing with nuge 
masses of people. Garson Kanin was perplexed 
over how to direct our large chorus—so finally 
he gave each member a different letter or number 
so he could tell them what to do. He would say, 
‘Will B, J and Q move three steps to the right.’ 
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“Then the director will suddenly find principals 
missing at rehearsals. Maybe Risé Stevens is this 
morning rehearsing in Carmen so she is not avail- 
able for the Rosenkavalier rehearsal. You see 
at’ any one time we have always in preparation 
ten or fifteen operas. 

“In terms of actual rehearsal time on our stage, 
we were able to give Lunt only seventeen hours 
for Cosi. Of course he worked privately with the 
principals—Steber, Thebom, Munsel, Brownlee, 
Tucker and Guarrera 





either at his home or at 
maestro Stiedry’s home for many more hours.” 


ING SMILED and shook his head. “It is 

Fe quite a complicated business—this Metro- 

politan. An orchestra of one hundred, a 
chorus of seventy-eight, a ballet troupe of thirty- 
six, the principals rotating all the time in the 
leading roles of each opera because it is impos- 
sible to sing night after night. And there are so 
many unions to deal with.” 

Bing navigates the shoals of getting on twenty- 
two opera productions a year, handling the mul- 
titude of hotheaded opera singers and the tough 
union delegates with a quiet, numbing firmness 
and a bland smile. He cannot bear yelling. “The 
more people yell at me, the quieter I get,” he says. 
Once during a negotiation with one of the unions, 
a business agent delivered a long, thunderous 
harangue at Bing and his policies. 

At the end of it, Bing said very softly, “I’m 
afraid I didn’t quite understand that last part. 
Would you mind screaming it over again?” 


When the controversy with Helen Traubel was 
at its height—with stories on the front pages of 
every paper and editorials denouncing Bing as 
a cold-hearted dictator, a musical snob and a 
padrone exploiting slave labor—he kept his sense 
of humor about him. His viewpoint had been that 
if Miss Traubel sang night after night in smoke- 
filled night clubs, it would affect her voice ad- 
versely and make it impossible for her to fulfill 
the exhausting demands of Wagnerian roles. He 
stuck to his guns while maintaining that he had 
much admiration for folk music and jazz and 
even for night clubs—although he doubted that 
the type of customers who went to a café wanted 
to hear well-trained voices 

One afternoon as the phones were ringing and 
various reporters were hectoring him for state- 
ments on L’Affaire Traubel, he turned to one of 
his associates and, humming a line from a well- 
known bit of folk music he sang, 


“Nobody knows the Traubel I’ve seen.” 
Rudolf Bing has that rare quality of a great 
man: :Although he takes his job with intense 
seriousness, he does not take himself seriously. 
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Artist C. C 
(right) of Faust at the opening of 


Curran’s impression 


the Met seventy years ago 


Veteran oj 861 opera productions, 
Harry Mack, pictured in his New 
York law office, saw the Metro- 
politan’s first Faust in 1883 


WOHLYV OVA MOTEIGOY 


At eighty-six Harry Mack feels that opera has improved 


both orchestrally and dramatically through the years— 


but he prefers the singers of his youth 


HE RECALLS THE MET’S 


ARRY MACK, a keen-minded practicing New 
KH York lawyer of eighty-six, is probably the 

only living person who saw the first produc- 
tion of Faust when it opened the Metropolitan 
Opera House‘on October 22, 1883. He liked it so 
well that he became an inveterate opera first- 
nighter. To date he has seen 861 productions, 
twenty-three of them Faust 

A sophomore at the City College of New York, 
Mack witnessed the Met opening from “as high in 
the house as you could go”’—the family circle, 
still the roost of student opera-lovers. “That was 
the place to hear in those days,” recalled Mack, 
who was muci impressed by Christine Nilsson’s 
Marguerite and the Faust of Italo Campanini; but 
the Mephistopheles of Novara, he contends, was 
“not of the first rank” in comparison with others 
he has seen since. 

After seventy-one years of operagoing, he be- 
lieves that opera will never pay its own way and 
should be subsidized by the government, as is 
done in Europe. He feels opera has improved 
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both orchestrally and dramatically but thinks the 
artists have yet to equal the singers of the “dia- 
mond” age: Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Emma 
Eames, Melba, Calvé, Plancon. His favorite Mar- 
guerite of all time is Emma Calvé, and Jean de 
Reszke is the best Faust he has heard. He also 
liked Eames as Marguerite: “She was a cold prop- 
osition,” he recalled, “but she had a wonderful 
voice.” Enunciation was better in the old days. 
Harry Mack was fifteen when he saw his first 
opera in 1882, and he believes that more young 
people today should be encouraged to go to the 
theatre and the opera. “I was a theatre fan even 
then.” It seems that his brother Leo, tired of 
hearing Harry rave over Booth and Salvini, per- 
suaded him to go to his first opera, L’Africaine, at 
the Academy of Music. The agreement was that 
if Harry did not like opera, Leo would reimburse 
him for his ticket. “He kept the money, and I’ve 
been an opera fan ever since,” declared Mack. 
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Peter Brook discusses the problems involved 


in bringing harmony between the stage picture and music 


YWaATNOD 


HE DIRECTED THE 


as told to John Griffin 


OME HUNDRED years hence opera historians 

looking back on the Bing regime at the 

Metropolitan may well consider one of 
Bing’s foremost contributions to be the re-staging 
for twentieth-century audiences of works which 
have been in the Met’s repertory for generations 
No doubt they will take note of his facility for 
picking directors of singular ability and artistic 
discernment to undertake the tasks of re-creation 
—men like Tyrone Guthrie, Cyril Ritchard and 
Peter Brook. The ‘latter is an ebullient young 
man from England who re-staged Gounod’s Faust 
for the opening of the Met last month 

Although he is under thirty, Brook has an im- 
pressive list of productions in the theatre, movies, 
television and opera, including a new version of 
La Bohéme which he did for the Covent Garden 
Opera of London. A man of sensitivity when it 
comes to re-creating the old masters, Brook does 
not use them as raw material for an adventurous 
young director’s imagination; rather he allies 
good judgment and taste with the inherent theat- 
rical sense which he brings to his wark. 

In discussing his production of Faust for the 
Met, Brook pointed out that the aim of all opera, 
not just Faust, should be like the aim of theatre 
production: All elements should have one and the 
same style and serve the same ends 

“The composer is not necessarily writing a 
theatre work,” he said. “He concentrates on 
musical style and flavor, which may then be 
haphazardly transferred by a designer to the 
stage picture so that the picture and sound won't 
necessarily coincide.” 

Brook knows of only two operas where the 
stage picture and the music are in harmony— 
Louise and La Bohéme; in these instances har- 
mony prevails because, he believes, the sets of 
the buildings of Paris cannot help having the 
same romantic flavor and magic of the music. 
When he directed Bohéme at Covent Garden, 
therefore, he worked from the 1900 sets, which 
had been based on Puccini’s own photographs 
of Paris, and used faded colors in the costumes 
and scenery to agree with the music. 

How does one decide on the right stage picture 
? 


for an opera? “Listen to the music,” advises 


(continued on page 90) 


Rolf Gerard’s costume sketch for the “new” Mephis- 


topheles, an elegant and sinister baron in a red-lined 
cloak 
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LINKING THE HISTORIC PAST 
AND A BRIGHT FUTURE 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild, with its membership of more than fifty 
thousand, brings students to the opera house and helps to take opera to college workshops 


BY MARY ELLIS PELTZ 


The author is Publications Director 
of The Metropolitan Opera Guild 


know more of scores than stats, to open the ' 


\ a BUILD an audience for the future that will 


eyes of the younger generations to a live, dy- 
namic, operatic tradition that flows on from one 
golden age to another, gathering new currents 
in its course—these are among the most important 
functions of The Metropolitan Opera Guild. 

Founded in 1935 by Mrs. August Belmont, the 
Opera Guild has taken for its goals the y omotion 
of greater interest in opera and a broader base 
of support for the Metropolitan. Both of these 
objectives examined from a long-range view 
thrust the challenge upon the next generation 
and those who are endeavoring to further its 
destiny. 

The Opera Guild has answered the challenge. 
From March, 1937, it has sponsored a series of 
Metropolitan Opera performances for the students 
of public, private and parochial schools in and 
near New York. Seventy of these matinees al- 
ready have been offered to capacity audiences 
at greatly reduced prices. Fifteen masterpieces 
of operatic literature have been chosen for this 
purpose, of which Carmen and Aida share first 
place in popularity. Since the response was im- 
mediate and unanimous in its enthusiasm, since 
only a limited number of performances could be 
made available by the Metropolitan management 
and since the value of the project lay in the 
degree to which the young people were prepared, 


it became necessary to restrict the invitation. 
Accordingly a system of group memberships in 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild was set up under 
which an affiliation could be offered to interested 
schools, thereby making students eligible to 
attend these performances. 

Essential to the success of the movement was 
the participation of the music- supervisors who 
have prepared their students in a variety of ways. 
In the early days many obstacles presented them- 
selves. Was the subject matter of such operas as 
Faust or Traviata appropriate for teen-agers? 
Did opera belong in a school curriculum? Could 
the florid arias of a coloratura ever find a place 
in school assemblies? Such questions were posed 
at first with some hesitation by the music edu- 
cators. But over the years they have been 
answered, and in a warmly affirmative tone. 

The children themselves have accepted opera 
in their club programs. Those who are artistically 
minded enter the Opera Guild’s contests in cos- 
tume and scenic design and receive as a reward 
a workshop session with the Metropolitan’s own 
professional staff. Progressive teachers have or- 
ganized “opera sings” at which hundreds of young 
voices go through the best known selections of 
an opera. A few weeks later the young people 
recognize the melodies sung on the Metropolitan 
stage and accept them as their own possession. 
Some schools prepare for the Metropolitan stu- 
dent performances by having their bands and 
orchestras present appropriate selections. Some 
put on miniature performances themselves. Some 
utilize puppets. Several undertake research pro- 

jects on the background of the opera 
they are to hear. 

Deportment in the opera house is a 
special concern of the audience of the 
future. In the place of the tiaras and 


Some of the three thousand school 
* children who watched Mozart’s 
The Marriage of Figaro at 

an Opera Guild junior 

matinee. 

































































After a special 
matinee of The Magic 

Flute, James Melton demonstrated the 

workings of the dragon to young backstage callers. 


top hats of other days and older people, the young 
audience has its own methods of saluting grand 
opera. A few years ago the Student Council of 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild was formed. The 
rules prescribed by this self-governing body of 
high school juniors and seniors follow an etiquette 
more rigid than that which any commercial enter- 
prise would ordain. There must be no gum, no 
candy eaten in the auditorium, say the young 
operagoers. There must be no late entrances or 
early exits. Boys must wear ties and girls, skirts. 
More critical than any usher in the theatre are the 
young proctors who police the junior audience, 
which is as well-behaved as it is alert. Indeed, the 
only interruptions which the artists on the stage 
have observed and which, incidentally, they de- 
light in are the voices which anticipate the en- 
trance of the swan in Lohengrin or the barber of 
Seville himself. For the young have learned some- 
thing about Wagnerian motives as well as Rossini 
preludes. 

Other devices link the worlds of opera— 
present, past and future—through the offices of 
the Opera Guild. Every member of this organiza- 
tion (and there are over fifty thousand of them 
across the country) receives Opera News, the 
Guild’s illustrated magazine issued weekly dur- 
ing the opera season. Here the amateur company 
anxious to put on an opera of its own can find 
out exactly how the scenes appear when pre- 
sented on the Metropolitan stage. Here can be seen 
the Metropolitan stars in their actual costumes. 

Although the Opera Guild does not endorse 
fan clubs, it_is glad to introduce the artists of 
the Metropolitan to its members far and wide, 
whether by interviews in its magazine or by 
personal appearances at its many luncheons, 
meetings and dinners. Nor does it limit itself to 
the artists of the present company. Those of the 
past are occasionally urged to come out of re- 
tirement for some fitting tribute. The Guild has 
published histories of opera as well as forecasts, 
for it considers it of the utmost importance to 
emphasize the unbroken chain of tradition that 
has continued from 1600, when the first opera 
was created, until 1953, when opera flourishes in 
hundreds of school and college workshops from 
Dillon, Montana, to DeLand, Florida. 

This may seem a far cry from dollars andecents 
for the Metropolitan Opera Association, another 
goal of the Opera Guild’s endeavors. But though 
the tunes may vary, the underlying theme re- 
mains the same. The more you know about opera, 
the more you will like it. The more you like it, 
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the more you will want to do to keep it alive. And 
opera, having begun life as a luxury, remains 
expensive, even though it has become a necessity. 

To finance its student performances, which in- 
evitably cost far more than even capacity audi- 
ences of teen-agers can be asked to pay, the Guild 
digs into its own membership reserves. It also 
accepts the help of parent-teacher associations 
and other service groups. In addition it invites 
to its ranks interested patrons of opera who will 
take out memberships in order to make the 
schools in their communities eligible for group 
membership—and hence attendance at student 
performances. 

In addition to this routine procedure, the Opera 
Guild opens new channels of support every time 
the Metropolitan Opera Association organizes a 
nationwide campaign. Members of its student 
audiences tax their young imaginations to or- 
ganize bazaars, plan student musicales and other 
money-raising projects to help the Metropolitan 
on its uphill road. No sacrifice is too great for 
the individual whose love for opera has been 
founded in his impressionable years. 

In the last eighteen years, nearly a quarter of 
a million high school students have been intro- 
duced to grand opera by the Guild. One of them, 
Regina Resnik, originally a member of the Guild’s 
student audience, has become a member of the 
Metropolitan company. How many more can be 
listed in the rolls of Metropolitan Opera sub- 
scribers, standees or radio regulars would be 
impossible to determine. But the last eighteen 
years have witnessed such a growth in actual 
operatic production in the United States, as 
demonstrated in the Opera Guild’s annual sur- 
veys, that it would be stretching the long arm of 
coincidence completely out of joint to find no 
relationship between the two phenomena. 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild serves as a link 
between past and future which meet across the 
footlights at student performances. If it has also 
served to link the opera-lovers of the vast radio 
audience in a common fellowship, to link the 
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THE CASE FOR. 


MORE THAN A VOCAL TRAPEZE OR A CONCERT IN DISGUISE 


(Right) Johann Strawse’s Die Fledermaus is 
one of the established favorites which has 
been seen im the new medium. Brenda Lewis 


and Thomas Hayward. The production was 
one of author Gutmai’s projects. 


(Below) Menotti’s Amahi and the Night 
Visitors, one of the most popular operatic 
works presented on television, represents a 
step in the trend toward establishing TV’s 
own repertory. Rosemary Kuhlman and Chet 


Allen were principals in the original pro- 
duction. 


BY JOHN GUTMAN 


The author, one of the assistant managers of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was in charge of production for the Met’s 


two appearances on the C.BS. television “Omnibus” 
last season and also has written English texts for operas 


produced by leading companies. 


ever protracted their betrothal might be, is 
in the end unavoidable. True, the bride 
(opera) is a bit on the old side and the groom is 
so young that he cannot yet make up his mind if 
he really wants to get married; but then many a 
marriage has flourished despite considerable dif- 
ference in age—and since when is it the man who 
has the final say? 
Of course, what stands in the way of this 
desirable combination right now is a rich uncle 
without whom the lovers really can’t get together, 


T HE MARRIAGE of opera and television, how- 


and so far he is making a sour face whenever he 

hears of the projected match. Need I say that 
p 

the rich uncle goes by the name of sponsor? His 

power is unquestioned, and as long as he refuses 

his blessing, opera and TV will have to continue 
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ON TELEVISION 


infrequent and almost clandestine 

t isn’t that Uncle Sponsor doesn’t like 

the bride-to-be; in fact, he says he loves her 

dearly, and even her rather disproportionate age 

does not deter him. What, then, is his objection? 

Well, he says TV cannot afford to get married 
to opera. 

No one denies that producing opera is a costly 

business. But high cost does not always stop a 
potential sponsor from undertaking a television 
program, as the existence of quite a number of 
wildly expensive variety shows will prove. 
What the sponsor really means is that he will not 
spend amounts as great as television production 
of opera requires on a property which is bound to 
appeal to relatively few of the great television 
community. 
_ As of today this attitude on the sponsor’s part 
may well be justified. When it comes to putting a 
televised opera in competition with Milton Berle 
or Jack Benny, one does not have to be an expert 
to know which will chalk up the higher rating. 
But admitting the present greater popularity of 
low comedy, whodunits and giveaways, we have 
every right to ask whether this state of affairs 
need continue indefinitely. 

The first point to consider is this: If it is true 
that opera on television appeals today to only a 
limited audience, why is that so? One of the 
main reasons is, I believe, that while most people 
in this country may have heard of opera and 
indeed may have heard operas on the radio, all 
too few have seen one. The reluctance of tele- 
vision viewers to switch on a show that promises 
unfamiliar entertainment may be regrettable but 
it is a fact all the same. And yet, almost worse 
than those who know nothing about opera are 
those who know all the wrong things. Let’s face 
the facts: Outside of a very restricted circle of 
true opera lovers, opera hasn’t as yet a good 
“press” in this country. Apart from the many 
millions who have heard of only two types of 
opera—horse and: soap—there is that great crowd 
of pecple to whom opera simply means something 
which is utterly foreign, which looks as if it should 
have been discarded as cld-fashioned fifty years 
ago and in which a rather corpulent lady in ad- 
vanced middle age and an equally rotund and 
sedate tenor do not even attempt to make believe 
that they are Juliet and Romeo, even though this 
‘ is the title of the opera. 
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Now, opera has all too often given every justifi- 
cation to those who have so unflattering a notion 
of it. All too long has opera been blissfully oblivi- 
ous of the fact that it is—or should be—a part of 
the living theatre rather than a trapeze for vocal 
chords. All too long have the visual aspects of 
opera been neglected as a necessary evil but some- 
thing to which no particular interest need be 
given as long as there is a fine orchestra in the 
pit, a good conductor at the desk and the best 
singers available on stage. All too long has opera 
been a concert in disguise rather than a drama 
in music. 

If indeed this type of opera were the only opera 
there is, I would be the last one to suggest that it 
has any future on television. It is precisely be- 
cause I believe this picture to be a caricature that 
I feel confident that opera as a theatrical enter- 
tainment is not only suitable for the television 
screen but one day may well have its greatest 
development in this medium. The opera I have in 
mind is an enormously exciting, incredibly varied 
and well-nigh inexhaustible potentiality. It can 
be drama or comedy, grand or intimate, classical, 
romantic or modern; its story can be laid in an- 
cient Greece or it can be as contemporary as the 


\ latest atomic blast. It really can be all things to 


all people if only it will not be satisfied with 
routine and running in a rut and all that obsolete 
sloppiness which in the opera house has all too 
often gone by the name of tradition. 

Sometimes I think that the first condition for 
making opera popular on television would be 
abolishing its name. It is my unshakable belief 
that more people would turn on an opera pro- 
gram if it were called “Butterfly—a drama in 
music” or some such thing rather than “Butterfly 
—opera in three acts.” Too many people with 
television sets think that you have to be a pro- 
fessor of musicology or at least a graduate of 
Juilliard to enjoy opera. We know fully well that 
this isn’t so, and the TV sereen is the place where 
we can prove it 

If opera can establish itself as one of the main- 
stays of future television programing, we may 
well expect that its adventures in TV will have 
a most salutary effect on operatic production in 
general. Many things that are still acceptable in 
the opera house would simply be laughed off the 
TV screen. On that screen Romeo would at least 
have to have a vague resemblance to a dashing 
young hero, and the dying of a consumptive Vio- 
letta too obviously in the pink would be too offen- 
sive to be attempted. 

(continued on page 88) 
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(aR Joshua Logan made 






another experiment in professional theatre 
when he took his production of Kind Sir to New 
Orleans for what was probably the city’s first pre- 
Broadway premiére in history. Here Logan an- 
swers our questions about his unusual tryout. 


Why did you go to the expense and trouble of 
opening “Kind Sir” so far from New York? 


In the first place, it was a good excuse for all of 


‘t us in the show to visit New Orleans, something 
; we had always wanted to do. More specifically, 
though, it was due to the invitation of Mr. John 


WESKKKTCis Tilt. Roberts, manager of the Civic Theatre here. When 
Mister Roberts (the play) was there several years 










ago, he asked me to open a show in New Orleans. 
He realized what a long and expensive trip it 





would be, but he said the impact on both press 
and public would be worth it. 

Since Norman Krasna’s Kind Sir was a one-set 
show with a small cast, I thought we might take 
the chance. Naturally, having Mary Martin and 
Charles Boyer assured a heavy advance sale. 


How did your reception differ from that of the 
usual tryout town? 


SE end we were civen cold keus tn el New Orleans received us in royal style. You’d 
Left to right: Lysle A ffenberg, owner of the Por r- have thought we personally promoted the Louisi- 
train Hotel; Mayor Morrison: Mary Martin: Joshua 

Charles Boyer; Norn Krasna; Rev. Edward F. Mi 


director of dramatic and dean of philosophy at 


ana Purchase. Our arrival was hectic but really 
heart-warming, especially for me; I was brought 







Ee. 2 BA zB pe up in Louisiana. There were several wonderful 

nmiver y ind v vcard sTOOKS drama cr ( or the 

Orleans ‘Times-Picavuns parties in our honor. Mayor deLesseps Morrison 
met us all at the first one at the Hotel Pontchar- 


train. He officially made us citizens of the city, 





and we were given gold keys to our suites at the 
- Ponchartrain, which incidentally, had been redec- 
orated for the occasion. Everyone, Mary espe- 
cially, was besieged by well-wishers, but we were 
happy to know we could relax among friends. 
Hedda Hopper flew in from California and Irving 
Hoffman from New York to cover the story for 
their newspapers, and national magazines sent 
photographers to take pictures of the opening. 
New Orleans itself went out of its way with street 
signs and decorated store windows to show us 
how welcome we were. 


Were the opening night critics and the audiences 
in general as helpful as those in the usual tryout 


cities? 


Yes. Opening night was a gala affair. The audi- 


ence was excited and receptive, although we all 


(continued on page 86) 


Glamor Gallery 


Replacing the portly singers of yesteryear, the Met’s 


modern divas appeal to the eye as well as the ear 
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Quibbling and Noodling 


With the Opera Critics 


by george spelvin 


HE Oxford Companion to Music, a chummy 

tome suitable for leaving beside the bed if 

you don’t drop it and awaken the people 
downstairs, begins its chapter on criticism by 
saying, “The public criticism of music is an in- 
tellectual activity in which very many are now 
professionally engaged.” 

Inflamed by this news and apprised that this 
issue of Theatre Arts was to be devoted to The 
Opera, your bulky companion Spelvin, after 
quickly changing his name to Giorgio Spelvino 
during an arraignment in Magistrates Court, 
taxicabbed to the Metropolitan Opera House and 
asked the Opera House if it concurred with this 
statement. The Opera House, after harrumphing 
several times, said in a clear and well-modulated, 
if at times indistinct, mezzo-basso, “And how!” 
Then it added, “Or almost.” 

The music critic is like a drama critic who has 
no place else to go after he has Seen Everything. 
He has to go back and Hear Everything all over 
again and think of something to say. This leads to 
quibbling, a maneuver not unlike dribbling in 
basketball; the quibbler purposely never gets into 
scoring position. Recently there was a public 
uproar over a statesman’s proposal that the-word 
andor be officially admitted into the dictionaries 
in order to grant legitimacy to the lawyers’ bas- 
tard and/or. Luckily this proposition was ignored 
—else the next edition of the Oxford Companion 
to Music might have to impose simplified spelling 


Rigoletto in Cleveland drew 

praise from the society 

editor—for the audience’s 

gowns. This sketch of the 
Duke by Marc Simont is 
from his Opera Soufflé, 
published by Henry 
Schuman. 


Drawing from Marc 


Simont’s Opera 


Soufflé, published by 
Henry Schuman. 


on the modern music critic’s favorite word, which 
is and/or/if/but/however. The Music Critics’ 
Circle, a jolly group which gives annual awards 
to this and/or that, has never, or hardly ever, had 
a theme song. Giorgio Spelvino, to be on the safe 
side, suggests two: Jerome Kern’s “She Didn’t 
Say Yes, She Didn’t Say No” and Jimmy Dur- 
ante’s “Did You Ever Get the Feeling that You 
Wanted To Go and Then You Got the Feeling that 
You Wanted To Stay?” 

The modern music critic won’t stick his neck 
out any farther than a terrified turtle because he 
and his ilk (a large group of people belonging to 
the Ilks Club) have been proved so wrong in the 
past. The Oxford Companion, Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians and early copies of Cap- 
tajn Billy’s Whizbang are padded with examples 
of music critics having been wrong, such as James 
Gibbons Huneker’s comment on hearing a Proko- 
fiev concerto: “There were moments when the 
piano and orchestra made sounds that evoked not 
only the downfall of empires but also of fine 
crockery.” Recently Nicolas Slonimsky compiled 
a whole book, Lexicon of Musical Invective, tend- 
ing to show that every composer since Pan re- 
ceived a dirty deal. 

Composers have always been more fearful of 
their critics than playwrights have been—and/or 
for good reason. Everything in opera has been a 
flop at the beginning—well, nearly everything; 
and the creator has been crushed and apologetic. 
Just one example is enough: Verdi's La Traviata 
was a clinker in Venice in 1853, and the next day 
he wrote a friend, “Traviata last night made a 
fiasco. Is the fault mine or the actors’? Time will 
show.” Verdi should have lived long enough to 
be comforted by Groucho Marx, who many years 
ago said, “Time wounds all heels.” 





Symphonies, concertos, solos for the piano and 
ocarina—or sweet potato—and the fiddle and. the 
flute occupy quite a bit of the modern music crit- 
ic’s time, but opera is and always will be the 
main subject. Only when the Metropolitan gets 
going, do Olin Downes of The Times, Virgil 
Thompson oi the New York Herald Tribune, Har- 
riett Johnson of the New York Post, Claudia Cas- 
sidy of the Chicago Tribune and John Rosenfield 
of the Dallas Morning News show an eagerness 
for their work. And then they have nothing to work 
with because all they can do is hash over old operas. 
Elinor Hughes of Boston has never had such an 
opportunity as did the Boston Daily Advertiser's 
Louis Elson in 1906 when he wrote that the libretto 
of Richard Strauss’s Salome “is a compound of lust, 
stifling performances and blood and cannot be read 


by any woman or fully understood by anyone but 
a physician.” 


Since everything has already been said, pro and 
con, about all operas, today’s critics have to quib- 
ble about details if they want to stir up a stink. 
In 1940 the Metropolitan Opera ventured a new 
staging by Dr. Herbert Graf of Mozart’s The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. This work had not been presented 
in New York for twenty-two years; so looking for 
something to knock with safety, the music reviewers 
lambasted it—not as an opera but as a production. 
It was not, the boys said, in the tradition—although 
what tradition they were talking about was never 
quite clear. This attitude so irritated a columnist 
of the low-brow Daily News that he wrote, “A 
music critic thinks entertainment is some kind of 
social disease which a nice person should be careful 
not to catch.” Since 1940 the Met’s and Graf’s pro- 
duction of The Marriage of Figaro has been standard 
in the repertory. The only 1940 critic who had a 
sense of the future was Downes, who wrote grudging- 
ly, “It may seem invidious to make these reservations 
[a burnt-toasting of the whole production] in the 
light of the brilliantly successful performance. To 
the commentator upon opera who takes the position 
of the purist, the management can say if it chooses 
that it knew what the public would like.” 


It turns out that the public likes opera, particularly 
the Metropolitan’s brand. The house sells out every 
season for the highest prices this side of a heavy- 
weight prize fight no matter what the critics say. 
Critics, in fact, are becoming unimportant; col- 
umnists, society editors and fashion editors get most 
of the newspaper space, and a photographer with a 
sharp eye for screwball subscribers is sure to land 
a page one picture. 


Once a year in springtime the Metropolitan Opera 
takes to the road and cleans up while the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus dawdles at Madi- 
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son Square Garden. On this tour the Met rubs 
elbows with the American public and runs into a 
wide-eyed breed of journalists, few of whom are 
critics. Last spring the Met sprung off by presenting 
nine operas, from Rigoletto to Boris Godunov, at 
the nine thousand-seat Public Hall in Cleveland. On 
the Sunday before this visitation, the Cleveland News 
printed a large special section detailing the plots of 
all nine operas, which was something like making a 
first-page news story of the fall of Troy. On the 
opening night—Rigoletto with Lilly Pons and Robert 
Merrill—most of the opera space in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer was absorbed by the society editor 
Louise Davis, who came right out with an opinion 
first thing. Said she: 


“Music with a plot is what people come to see. 
It’s grand opera. It soothes the soul and delights 
the eye. One of the most beautiful gowns noted 
last night was worn by Mrs. Johan Rypperda 
Wierdsma (Emily Jane Mitchell). Of champagne 
slipper satin with full ankle-length skirt, it featured 
an all over motiff [sic] of white lace medallions, em- 
broidered in leaf patterns of mother-of-pearl. . .” 


(Continued on page 93) 


In 1878 the New York Times called Carmen “a ¢olloca- 


tion of couplets and chansons.” Caruso’s sketch of himself 
as Don José is from Enrico Caruso by Dorothy Caruso, 


published by Simon and Schuster 
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PHEATRE 
USA 


by Alice Griffin 
Suited to the Season 


With the advent of Christmas, activities of church 
drama groups around the country are a reminder that 
the Western theatre had its beginnings in the tropes 


4 


The Park Avenue Players production of “For He Had 
Great Possessions,” based on the incident of the rich 
young ruler in the Bible and presented in the nave 
of the Christ Church in New York. 


and liturgical plays introduced into the church services 
in the Middle Ages. A unique drama organization in 
Manhattan is the PARK AVENUE PLAYERS of 
Christ Church, Methodist. The Players, organized as 
a part of the Christian Education program of the 


The University of Washington’s recent production of 
Christopher Fry’s “A Sleep of Prisoners,” which 
takes place in a church and is d modern allegor) 
based on four Biblical incidents. Left to right 
James Yeater, Robert Diehl, William L. Culpepper, 
Michael Quinlivan 


church, are presenting Family Portrait by Lenore 
Coffee and William Joyce Cowen as their December 
offering. An interesting feature of this production is 
that a minimum of scenery will be used, along with 
lighting and drapes, to preserve the fluidity of move- 
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ment and also to reflect the simplicity and humility 
of the play, which pictures the family of Jesus. 
Richard D. Foorman directs. 

The ST. JOHN DRAMA CLUB, St. John the 
Baptist Church in Whiting, Indiana, has been flour- 
ishing since 1928. Besides offering three productions 
a year, the troupe holds a Benedict Award Dinner at 
Christmas time; at the production this mon!’ their 
sixth, awards are to be presented to th 
outstanding dramatic talent. 


1ization’s 


Active in the diocese of Covington, Kentucky, is 
the CATHOLIC THEATRE GUILD which this 
month is touring the major cities of the diocese with 
a centennial play, based upon the history and epi 
sodes of the diocese in the past hundred years and 
written by Danial A. Lord, S.J. The production 
opened in Covington, November 20. The program 
of the Guild is designed to present to members of the 
community an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the arts of theatre and music. In this connection 
a workshop is maintained concurrently with each 
production to train members in scenery and staging. 
make-up, music, drama, ballet and costuming. 
Opera, U.S.A. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium, presented last 
month by the KALAMAZOO (MICHIGAN 
CIVIC PLAYERS, was one of the productions 
marking the twenty-fifth anniversary season of the 
group, which has some three thousand members. 
Both Menotti and Thomas Schippers, his conductor, 
who is a native of Kalamazoo, attended a_ per- 
formance. 

Menotti’s Christmas opera, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, is scheduled for presentation on December 
19 by MARYWOOD OOLLEGE, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, in its new, contour-shaped theatre which 
seats twelve hundred persons. Other recent musical 
productions at the college were Song of Norway and 
last month Finian’s Rainbow, which opened the cur- 
rent season. 

Off-Broadway Revival 

Theatre activity off the main stem in New York 
is more active this fall than it has been for many 
years. Norris Houghton and T. Edward Hambleton 
have formed THE PHOENIX, a new producing 
company, and taken over the Stuyvesant Theatre on 
Second Avenue where they are presenting a series of 
five plays. The first production, Sidney Howard’s 
Madam, Will You Walk?, is currently running, with 
Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn starred, 

The ARTISTS THEATRE under the direction 
of Herbert Machiz is presenting a series of six ex- 
perimental plays at the Amato Opera Theatre: The 
Death of Odysseus by Lionel Abel and The Love of 
Don Perlimplin and Belisa in the Garden by Garcia 
Lorca, presented last month; Fire Exit by V. R. Lang 
in January; Escurial by Michel da Ghelderode and 
The House at Falling Hanging by Frank O’Hara in 
March; and Pithonus by James Merrill in April 
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The fabulous Tallu- 
lah Bankhead in 
“The Skin of Our 
Teeth.” 









and 
“"Ro- 


Laurence Olivier 
Vivien Leigh in 
meo and Juliet.”" 


Beatrice Lillie in a 
skit from ‘At Home 
Abroad.” 
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A magnificent theatre album, presenting 
the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 


Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 













TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 
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Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! 4: / 


Alfred Lunt as he 
appeared in “The 


VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex- Pinte 


ceptionally beautiful volume. All your glorious 
theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 
the nearly 2000 photographs of over 150 
















Retail 


famous 











Price stars. You'll see all the ‘greats’ —from Maude Adams 

and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 

$750 Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 
= from memorable plays. You see them grow from “un- 

in Publisher's knowns’ to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 








Edition — 


an el 


The late Gertrude 
Lawrence in ‘‘Pygmalion.” 


sketch of each personality 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for a lifetime. 
And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREE with mem- —s 


bership in The Fireside Theatre! Helen Hayes in her 
early smash suc- 


cess, ‘‘Coquette.”’ 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-1%, CS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 24, m. f. 





Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, 
each in a handsome volume. During the past 
season members have received such plays as The 
King and I, Point of No Return, The Four Post- 


describes each selection in advance—so that you 
may decide whether or not you want it. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The cost 
is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
-less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol- 


Please send me—for 10 days 
INATION—the brand-new ‘Great Stars of the 
American Stage together with my first selec- 


FREE EXAM- 


Theatre. If I return both books within 10 days 
you will cancel my membership. If I keep them 


er. The Moon 1s Blue and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays intimately, scene 
by scene; savor their full richness; re-read them 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library. 


Proven Wits: You are offercd plays praised by 
critics and public. You receive them as soon as 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about 
them. 

You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members re- 


ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an 
informative and entertaining play-review. It 
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umes are beautifully bound; and soon grow into 
an impressive library you will be proud to own. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, Kath- 
erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, John Mason Brown, 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and other theatre 
celebrities have highly commended the Fireside 
Theatre A wonderful idea,” says Roland 
Young. “It will bring new delight to thousands.” 
No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring 
you—free—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
of The American Stage, together with your first 
selection. If not delighted, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-/2, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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I will pay only $1.89 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me rtain Time 
in advance of each new play selection 
keep Great Stars of the American 


a FREE Gift 


1 
I 
I 
tion, and enroll me as a member of The Fireside 1 
! 
1 





I will 
Stage” a 
and take at least three more plays 
at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
more which you wil as soon they 


offer after 
wen on Broadway as possible 


| . 





(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
City....... (if any) State 
Same offer in Canada—Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto) Offer good only in U.S. and Canada 
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Theatre Arts 
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The Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years 
BY WALTER P. EATON, THERESA 
HELBURN, LAWRENCE LANGNER, ETC. 
A history of the early period of the 
important producing organization 
from all aspects. 32 illustrations; 
complete record of casts and pro- 
ductions. Originally $4; now in lim- 
ited quantity $2.00 

Five Tragedies of Sex 
BY FRANK WEDEKIND 
Translated by Stephen Spender @ 
Frances Fawcett, with an introduc- 
tion by Lion Feuchtwanger $6.75 

Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 

A Correspondence (Iilus.) $5.00 
Shakespeare's Histories at Stratford 1951 
BY J. D. WILSON & T. C. WORSLEY 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done as a cycle $4.50 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
BY IVOR BROWN & ANTHONY QUAYLE 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions . ! wvseeeees 4.90 

Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and‘ directors 2.75 
Player's Library 
A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
of all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages ; $7.00 

Supplement. Players Library 2.50 

The Seagull, Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislauski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 

Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program....$2.00 

Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH ...... $5.00 

Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
& OTHERS ie $5.00 

An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK1..$3.00 

Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK1..$3.50 

Acting: The First Six Lessons 
RY RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY $2.00 

The Craft of Comedy 
BY SEYLER & HAGGARD $2.00 

A Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS $2.50 

Stages of the World 
112 scene design plates............$4.75 


Please send the above checked books 
cop Oo check [J 
Money Order (1) enclosed 


Please send complete prospectus 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CIP Y .ccccc0e . STATE 


Tiister vets Rooke 


224 West 47x Street, New Yorx 14, N.Y. 
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Wings of Song 
(conkinued from page 25 


The Metropolitan Opera must be | 
given the major credit for this hearten- | 
| ing, cultural achievement of the Amer- | 

ican Theatre. 
The famous broadcast of Hansel and | 


Gretel over the network of the National 


| Broadcasting Company on Christmas | 
night, 1931, began a revolution in opera | 


enjoyment whose success exceeded the 


fondest dreams of those who conceived | 
it. Quickly the Metropolitan’s new 

“Wings of Song” enveloped the entire | 
country. Today under the distinguished | 
| sponsorship of the Texas Company (and | 


presented over the facilities of the Amer- 


ican Broadcasting Company and _ the | 
| Canadian Broadcasting Company‘ the 
| Saturday afternoon Metropolitan pera 
| broadcasts not only reach an extraor- | 
dinary audience in point of numbers, but | 
| their consistent high level of technical | 
| excellent, informative purpose and artis- | 
| tic integrity have garnered at one time | 
| or another every special award in the | 


category. 
In addition to the complete operas 


| themselves, the amount ‘of sheer musical | 
| knowledge broadcast during the inter- | 
mission periods in the thirteen consecu- | 
| tive years of Texas Company sponsorship 


is incalculable. THEATRE ARTS com- 


| pliments—with deep respect and admira- 


tion—the splendid sponsoring company 


that has made all this available to the | 
people of our country ;and of Canada, | 
and «with -only -the-bare ‘radio announce- | 
| ment, repeated a few times during each | 


afternoon, “through the courtesy of The 
Texas Company.” 

As a theatre magazine we have a self- 
ish interest in this splendid industrial 
enterprise, for the other segments of our 
American theatre, too, need enlightened 
help in these days of prohibitive costs and 
high taxes. It would be a fine thing for 
the Arts in general if other great Amer- 
ican industrial concerns would - make 
similar gestures with a similar freedom 


from control and from obtrusive adver- | 


tising. 
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collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

eter of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonjg Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week. 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 
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“A Demonstration Offer- now fast running out [see below] * 





AFREE copy... 


THE BOOK IS SHOWN 
GREATLY REDUCED 


ACTUAL SIZE IS 12"x 9"x 3” 


eeuit ice $35 OO 


INCLUDING NEW 1953 SUPPLEMENT 
2200 PAGES * THUMB INDEXED 


The equal, in total contents, of a 
whole shelf of standard reference works 


Compiled at Columbia University and publisbed by Columbia University Press 


HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 

a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club's unique Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new bogks you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details: 


*% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
FEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club’s selections and Special Members’ 
Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book. Or 
you may say: “Send me nothing.”’ 


*& YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ic will be sent with 
the first book you order from the Club 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


*% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 
RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY a beautiful or useful 
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library volume — over and above THe 
Co_uMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
im any consumer co-operative. A fixed per 
cenage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend giver 
without charge to members. During the 
year, the volumes thus given away will have 
an average retail value of around $6.00 each 


% YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member 


*% GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually psy less for them. (A small charge 
is added to cover mailing expenses.) You 
will share in the Club's Book-Dividend 
plan. And, not least, you will actually get 
and read the particular new books you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre 
quently do fail to read 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 
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THIS SPECIAL EDITION was printed 
ae —for the purpose explained below—by 

arrangement with Columbia University 
Press, and not many copies are left. Another 
special edition is unlikely at this time, but 
even if there is one, it will take from four to 
six months to acquire the paper and to print 
and bind an edition of this huge volume. 
Consequently, to those who are interested, we 
suggest that immediate action is advisable. If 
the edition is exhausted before your order is 
received, you will be notified and may then 
cancel if you please 
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Says Joshua Logan 


lelt we gave a very shaky performance 
Mary was deluged with bouquets. They 
threw nosegays. The New Orleans critics 
gave a very accurate account of the play 
on opening night. Their criticisms were 
strong but painfully true. We immedi 
ately set to work, as all theatre people 
do, to improve the performance, and 
each night we saw a better play. By the 
end of the week we had made, we 
thought, great strides, and the fact that 
we were in a hospitable city helped to 
soothe our nerves. 


What do you think your opening and 


ductions on Broadway are impossible, 
and long runs are a bore for the actors 
I hope some day to be able to go to some 
large city where there is no professional 
theatre and start such a movement. I 
hope my friends will go along with me 

Have you tried any other premiéres in 
cities off the beaten track of the usual 
pre-Broadway route? 

Yes. Last year the Theatre Guild and 
I opened Picnic in Columbus, Ohio, and 
Columbus seemed delighted. The press 
was intelligent and frank about the play. 
I still think Samuel T. Wilson's criticism 


The entire city of New Orleans welcomed Joshua Logan and his 
company for the premiére of Kind Sir. . . 


other such openings around the country 
could contribute to the health of the 
American theatre? 

I have a deep conviction that decen- 
tralization of professional theatre would 
be a possible answer to people who say 
it is dying. The theatre is not dying, not 
when audiences behave as they did in 
New Orleans. 

I am very impressed with the power 
the living theatre has today in a theatre 
starved area of our country. When I say 
““theatre-starved,” I naturally do not in- 
clude the community theatres which 
flourish all through the South and South- 
west. I am speaking of professional com- 
mercial theatre 

Mayor Morrison assured me that this 
visit had stimulated interest in the thea- 
tre to such a degree that we would have 
an even warmer reception if we should 
go back. We are seriously considering 
opening our nati 1al companies of Picnic 
and Wish You Here in New 
Orleans. 


Were 


Another thing these professional pre- 
miéres around the country can do is to 
stimulate repertory theatre. Repertory 
would attract the great stars and assure 
success. Why should all professional thea- 
tre be in New York? The costs of pro- 
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of the play in the Columbus Dispatch is 
one of the most accurate that has been 
written. 

What do you feel are the main draw- 
backs to this idea of bringing professional 
theatre back to these areas? 

One is the lack of theatre buildings 
themselves. Dallas, for instance, has a 
huge population, lots of money and a 
great hunger for the arts, but it has no 
theatre that is practicable for a touring 
company. The State Fair Auditorium is 
a wonderful building, but it is so big 
it seats more than four thousand—that 
it is difficult to get any kind of an idea 
of a show's merits or demerits there. We 
opened the national company of Annie 
Get Your Gun there several years ago 
and thes spent weeks working on the 
show tw xet it back to normal. 

There is a movement in Dallas to 
build a community theatre, and I hope 
this will be accomplished, as I would like 
to open a play there. I would like to go 
tg Houston too but am blocked by the 
lack of theatre facilities. 

Fortunately, St. Louis has reopened an 
old theatre on Grand Avenue and re- 
named it the American Theatre after the 
old and beautiful American Theatre 
downtown which is being demolished. 


continued from page 77) 


We are proud to be the first production 
to play to cap~city audiences in the new 
American. 

Is lack of theatres the only drawback? 

No. Another one is the fear of failure 
There is even a fear of bringing a play 
to Chicago—fear of the press, fear of the 
public. We are taking a chance by bring- 
ing Wish You Were Here with its origi- 
nal heavy production there in December 
But we feel that it’s a risk worth taking 
and that word of mouth will help us 
succeed as it did in New York 

Once we have conquered the fear of 
failure in other cities, I think many of 
these cities will build theatres to attract 
professional productions 

Do you think other producers should 
follow your example in choosing new 
cities for their openings? 

If managers can work up the courage 
and collect enough money from backers 
to make trips to great cities such as New 
Orleans, and plan their trip as carefully 
as possible in advance, I believe they 
will be surprised at the results. If they’re 
lucky enough, as I was, to have Mary 
Martin, Charles Boyer, Dorothy Stickney, 
Margalo Gillmore, Frank Conroy and 
Robert Ross, plus an impressive single 
set by Jo Mielziner, and more important, 
if they are lucky enough to find a play 
that will give the right opportunities for 
their cast, then I think they will have 
an enjoyable and profitable experience. I 
do not know how much financial success 
they would have with an unknown cast, 
but I am sure they will find helpful 
theatre managers in each city to advise 
them. 

Certainly, if we are fo preserve the 
American theatre, we must all get to- 
gether and do something about bringing 
it to other cities in the country besides 
New York 


Marquee of the local Pelican Sta- 
dium was aglow with a welcome 
to “Josh” Logan and Kind Sir... . 
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The Case for Opera on Television 


Transternng an opera from the vast 
expanses of a real stage to the still 
minute dimensions of the present tele- 
vision screen naturally implies a decided 
change in the style of staging. The 
pageantry of really grand opera is not 
for the intimacy of the living room. As 
the television screen expands (as no 
doubt it will) this may change, and the 
day in fact may come when on such a 
screen a sumptuousness of operatic pro- 
duction may he achieved far beyond 
anything the present «;.eratic stage can 
afford. No doubt 2-') eventually will 
invade the home, and many people seem 
to feel that opera on television cannot 
get anywhere unless and until it is in 
color, 

Frankly I am not of this persuasion. 
Quite the contrary. It seems to me that 
the more intimate format which present- 
day technical conditions are imposing 
on TV opera is all to the good. What 
opera in the opera house very rarely can 
do is to tell a human story in terms of 
individual acting. This is precisely what 
television opera can do and in some cases 
indeed has done. If last season we were 
told by quite a number of people that 
they had mever been as deeply moved 
by Mimi’s death scene as they were on 
the Metropolitan’s “Omnibus” TV pro- 
duction of Boheme, the reason is simply 
that no viewer or listener in the opera 
house has ever been so close, physically 


—and therefore emotionally—to poor 
dying Mimi as the TV viewers were that 
afternoon. 

In speculating on what this still young 


Caruso’s self-portrait as Rodoljo in 
La Bohéme. Courtesy of Marziale 
Sisca. 


(continued from page 75) 


medium of television may do with and 
for opera, it is only fair to recall briefly 
what already has been done. There can 
be no doubt that the original pioneer of 
opera on TV was Herbert Graf. He 
started his work as early as 1944, and 
while in the beginning he had to limit 
himself to brief scenes, he soon put on 
condensed versions of such works as Car- 
men, Fledermaus and Pagliacci. A pro- 
ducer who early in the game sensed the 
inherent possibilities for opera was Henry 
Souvaine, who also did a Carmen years 
ago and who joined Graf in putting on 
the television screen a Traviata which 
today still is considered one of the finest 
things in televised opera. 

But it is common knowledge that the 
most persistent and therefore the most 
constructive efforts for opera in television 
have been made during these last five 
years by the opera workshop of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company under the 
splendid guidance of Samuel Chotzinoff 
and Peter Herman Adler. In my esti- 
mation the greatest merit of these two 
gentlemen has been that they recognized 
in good time that the standard operas 
such as Aida, Carmen and Gioconda are 
really not what the doctor ordered. I 
also believe that they were quite right 
in reaching the conclusion that singing 
itself, while certainly important, is not 
the only essential and possibly not even 
the decisive factor in selecting both an 
opera and its cast for TV. Therefore, 
while not eliminating the more conven- 
tional repertory, they have added to it 
such things as Britten’s Billy Budd, Puc- 
cini’s Tabarro, Martinu’s The Marriage, 
Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti, Menotti's 
Amahl and the Night Visitors—in short 
they have recognized that television can 
establish an operatic repertory of its own, 
thereby bringing to the public works 
which the regular opera houses cannot or 
will not present. Nor have they neglected 
the more current operas. It is fascinating 
to consider, for instance, that in their 
TV production of Rosenkavalier last 
spring, this lovely work was heard and 
seen in one performance by more people 
in this country than have witnessed all 
the other performances ever given in the 
United States. 

Now one might say, of course, that the 
Metropolitan was a bit disingenuous in 
offering a Viennese operetta like Fleder- 
maus and implying, by the very fact that 
it was put on by the Metropolitan, that 
it was an opera. I consider such slight 
“dishonesty” all to the good because I 
believe that in television, as in love and 
war, all is fair. By all means let us hide 
all that is operatic about opera when we 
translate it into TV. Let us all pretend 
that opera has at all times been, and at 
all times must be, the most exciting and 
the most scintillating theatrical enter- 
tainment the world has ever known. 


Enrico Caruso’s sketch of himself 
as Canio in Pagliacci. From Enrico 
Caruso by Dorothy Caruso, pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 


The artistic possibilities of TV opera 
are literally unlimited. There is first of 
all the standard repertory. While it is a 
fact that many of those operas are not 
suitable, it is clear that many others are. 
The additiona! fact that they all will 
have to be cut from three or four acts to 
the somewhat more realistic length of a 
one-hour format will often be a headache 
but often a gain as well. Many operas 
both of the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries can no longer be main- 
tained in the current repertory because 
modern audiences feel that in them there 
is too little wheat and too much chaff. 
Nevertheless, some of these operas con- 
tain enough good material for sixty min- 
utes of entertainment. Some of them will 
need new librettos. In others a simple 
process of elimination will do the trick. 
In still others a narrator might have to 
pick up the threads of the plot. 


Then there is this enormous reservoir 
of operetta which has practically no 
habitat anywhere in this country today. 
And last, but certainly not least, there 
are—or at least we hope there will be— 
those new works which American libret- 
tists and composers will be encouraged 
to create once they see a reasonable hope 
of having their creations performed; and 
the new medium vastly increases this 
hope. 

From an artistic standpoint there is 
not a shred of doubt in my mind that 
the future of opera on television is lim- 
itless. Speaking from a material stand- 
point, I wouldn’t know. But we can 
always hope that one of these days Uncle 
Sponsor will find out for himself how 


- much life there still is in the old girl, 


opera, and maybe then he will relent. 
In the meantime, opera will just have to 
continue “going” with television. 
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He Directed the New Version 
, continued from page 71) 

for m e m 0 if a b e drin " S iis Brook. He pointed out that anyone hear- 

“ ing the scores of Die Meistersinger and 

x Faust would know immediately that they 

require different’ staging. “The heavy, 

Germanic, virile Afeistersinger is com- 

pletely opposite to the light, elegant, 

graceful, sophisiicated, polished music of 
Gounod.” 

Yet today, he reminded, these two 

operas are usually presented with the 


t v 
ei fy 2 
a) id 


same kind of settings and costumes, and 
in such a production of Faust, the set 
and the music fight one another. “Th: 
great beauties of the score are obscured 
the message the ear is receiving is at 
odds with what the eye sees.” It is “ab- 
surd and comic,’ he contended, “to se« 
medieval, clodhopping German rustics in 
Faust’s 1830 French waltz.” 
Recently, seeing a production of Faust 
done in a completely medieval style mad« 
Brook realize that this too was a failure 
insofar as the music was concerned. “l 
realized looking at it that I should take 
my key not from the German story but 
; j directly from the waltzes, from the tone 
Gin of the French music 


“Faust’s true natural period is that of 
Gounod, who wrote as an early-to-middk 


Haig & Haig, Blended Scots Whisky, 86.8 proof * Gordon's Distilled London 
Dry Gin, 100% neutral spirits distilled from grain, 94.4 proof * Cointreau 
Liqueur and Cordials, 50-80 proof * Remy Martin Cognac, 80 proof. 
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P) c a 
CUL iT) From_ Opera Soufflé by Mari 


Simont, published by Henry Schu- 


Aes . man 
atun ay . #7 : nineteenth-century Frenchman. All the 


elements of Faust are of the great ro- 

, ” mantic era of this period—the necro- 

NV mancers, Byronic young men and saturn- 
7 At / ‘ alian plots, all in terms of Balzac or 

7 ‘ Stendhal. Faust is the Byronic young 

seeker after truth, and the Devil is the 
baron of those times—elegant, sophisti- 


When the Lucky Strike “Hit Parade” comes on the cated, with a long swordstick, in a top 


: P at d red-lined c T ce sse 

screen and on the air next Saturday night, you will Bet Ae peewee’ Sees. Tee Kasmem 
is medieval, yes, in the sense that the 

hear his name...Russell Arms... featured actor | town is a medieval one, but these are 


. . 1830 burghers, soldi d d 
and singer of the top tunes on “Hit Parade?’ AO ner a ge re ih lg sein 
a military band that you can hear in 

Upon graduation from Pasadena Playhouse, he went direct the score. 

“The setting for Faust is not strictl, 
nineteenth-centyry, though, because we 
stars on one of the top TV shows of the natior. are dealing with a fable, a fantasy seen 
through nineteenth-century eyes. Rolf 
Gérard’s garden set, for instance, isn’t a 


| trim and tidy little bourgeois one but a 

TRAIN ON THE PASADENA PLAYHOUSE | romantic, Corot-like garden.” 
Brook summed up by stating his hope 
STAGE AT COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS that with a lighter and more romantic 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, California effect in the staging, the audience will 


find the score of Faust more enchanting 
and enjoyable than before. 


to Warner Brothers on a long term contract and today 


Approved for Veterans 
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| VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“Technique of acting, as taught by Vera 
Soloviova, is one of the best preparations 
for a stage career and one which I! hear- 
tily endorse. Christine Edwards was my 
first director.” 


PAUL MANN 
actors workshop 


Professional training COURSES In ACTING TECHNIQUE 


for Basic—Advanced—Professional 
STAGE and TELEVISION Day or Evening Classes 


Berra cell actors workshop theatre 


Christine Edwards 
1129 Avenue of the Americas 


Classes 
Limited 
to 12 
Students 


Catalog on Request 
254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 


FANNY BRADSHAW 


Authority on Speech for Actors 


Coaching 
Individual Instruction 
Small Classes 
Special Training in Shakespeare 
and Verse Drama 
Interview 
By Appointment 


Theatre Studio 
45 W. 55th St. Telephone 
N. Y. 19, N, Y. Cir 7-185! 
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SANNA ANU 


Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


39th Yeor 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


® STAGE @ TELEVISION 
® SCREEN ® RADIO 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


ENROLL NOW 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise, Day 
& Eve. Also Teen-Age & Children’s Depts. Cat. T. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 
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F. M. PUGELL, Ph.D. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Formerly: School of Bel Canto 
of Rome, Italy 


Rehabilitation of tired or 
damaged voices for 
actors and singers. 


Studios: 166 West 72 Street 
New York 23, N.Y. 
Telephone TR 3-6630 


DECEMBER 


¢¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 
matic Training. Thorough preparation for 
the Theatre, Radio, Television, Teaching 
and Directing. 

New home offers professional equipment 
including 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 

Seniors gain practical experience through 
public performances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee on successful graduates. 
Founded 1884. Approved for the training of 
Veterans. Catalog. 


MID-WINTER TERM JAN. 15th 


Room 142, 245 West 52nd St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 





~PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriet Ann Gray 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


Adult, Apprentice and Children's Theotre 
New York Classes and Office 





Address Portia A. Mansfield 
15 West 67th St. SU 7-0193 
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stepless 


efficient 


—for a single 
circuit 


—or a stage 
production 


THERE’S A DIMMER 
JUST RIGHT FOR YOUR 
NEEDS IN THE COMPLETE 


powerstat 
LINE 


The line of POWERSTAT light dimming equipment includes 
manvally-operated and motor-driven NON-INTERLOCKING TYPES 
(Ask for Bulletin D851N); INTERLOCKING TYPES with master 
and grand-master control (See Bulletin 04521); compact, inex 
pensive PACKAGED DIMMERS (Bulletin D651P); the exclusive 
LUXTROL SYSTEM that provides all the facilities of a large 
switchboard in a compact console type boord (See Bulletin 
D951L); and the new concept in light control—the POWERSTAT 
WALLBOX Dimmer thot reploces the ordinary wallswitch (De 
scribed in Bulletin 01052WBT) 


tHe SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co /cE 
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flexible 


1123 DEMERS AVENUE, BRISTOL, CONN 


Please send me the following Bulletins on POWERSTAT light dimming 
equipment 

NAME __.- 

POSITION . 

CO. NAME 

CO ADDRESS 
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Before the opera, enjoy fabulous food 
and the convenience of dinner at 


Sheovy’ | || RESTAURANT 


METROPOLITAN OPERA RESTAURANT and BAR 


on the Grand Tier 


Superb Cuisine and Vintage Wines at 
Curtain Dinner and Saturday Buffet Luncheon 
Two hours before each performance 


To make the first act curtain with ease, 
call for dinner reservations, 


LOngacre 5-1149 





Write Sherry’s at the Metropolitan Opera 
or phone the above number for your 


Opening Night Souvenir Menu. 


James A. Farley and host John C. Bruno 


“If you want @ good steak dinner go to the 


TOUR | 
European Music & Drama Festivals Ward Mrhoue Wott Telerom & Su 


For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
Meet the Artists Informally Switzerland sizzling steaks.” 


Netherlands ——ew ¥, ee 
is your chance to see 7 Music and Drama Festivals Germany Danton Walker—New York Daily Neu 
A 


including Salzburg, Bayreuth, Edinburgh anc Stratford—To wg : Atos acl 

visit 16 major cities, and take sightseeing excursions into the France ops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 

surrounding country—To see 30 productions and chat informally England Pen & Pencil 

with distinguished artists. All theatre tickets and excursions Scotland ' Dorothy Kilgailen—Nere York Journal American 

included — Comfortable accommodations — Group limited Italy “Highly R ded—th b steak | 
ghly Recommended—the superb steaks a la 


Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
73 Days By Boat Leave N.Y. June 23 $1880 uno's Pon & Pencils ch Horeld Tribune 
63 Days By Plane Leave N.Y. June 27 “Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 

Escorted by for References & Information write & Pencil.” Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Marjorie W. Hayne, M.A. 1531 Hawthorne Terrace 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq. Berkeley 8, Calif. LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 


MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Quibbling and Noodling 
continued from page 81) 

This is the most charming opera criti- 
cism Giorgio Spelvino has read since 
1878, when the New York Times opined, 
“Carmen must stand on its own merits— 
and these are very slender. It is little 
more than a collocation of couplets and 
chansons As a work of art, it is 
naught.” Moreover, Spelvino has a 
hunch that the Plain Dealer’s Miss Davis 
really ran into something when she 
discovered a Mrs. Johan Rypperda 
Wierdsma (Emily Jane Mitchell) as a 
society leader, in or out of mother-of- 
pearl. Manhattan’s Cholly Knickerbock- 
ers, with only Kavanaughs, Warners and 
Paleys to work with, never had it so 
good. Opera-daffy though Cleveland is 

the only complaint about the Met’s en- 
gagement was the lack of tickets), the 
citizens might be given a map of Man- 
hattan along with their opera plots in 
April, 1954. Last season Arthur Loesser, 
music critic of the Cleveland Press, wrote 
of the Met, “Its home is only twenty 
miles from Wall Street, one thousand feet 
from Fifth Avenue and a mere mile from 
Bergdorf Goodman.” In today’s subways, 
kid, it only seems like twenty miles. And 
the last opera fan who even knew where 
Wall Street is was the late Otto H. 
Kahn. Furthermore and likewise, the 
hike from the Opera House to the 
Bergdorf’s on Fifth Avenue is the longest 
mile since Moses thought he found a 
short cut. 

One Cleveland music critic, Herbert 
Elwell of the Plain Dealer, evidently did 
not read the special Sunday section of 
the rival News. Elwell, covering the Met’s 
performance of La Gioconda, wrote with 
sublime candor: “What the opeia is 
really about was never too clear to me, 
and I never bothered to find out.” 

Julian Seaman, who cut his earteeth 
reviewing music for New York papers, is 
now the critic for the Toledo Blade, and 
naturally he went to Cleveland for the 
opera fuss. Reporting to his constituents 
on La Gioconda, he declared with the 
forthrightness typical of his craft, ‘“‘Al- 
though some fine singing was evident, 
much was perfunctory and routine. Mr. 
Tucker did some admirable and some 
execrable singing.”” No wonder tenors 
are crazy. 

When the Met hit Boston, Warren 
Storey Smith of the Post informed his 
clients, “Like Simon Boccanegra and 
Don Carlo, The Force of Destiny is a 
work of Verdi's eighteen-year transitional 
period between La Traviata and Aida 
and looks both forward and backward.” 
A writer in the Post who signed himself 
“The Editor” tipped his readers off on 
how to sound like an angry mob during 
an opera performance—on the stage, of 
course. He remembered the trick from 
having been a spear carrier in his college 
days when an opera director instructed 
him and his fellow supers to mutter, 
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Gentury 75-125 Watt Fresnelite Jr. 


CENTURY 


“Omega oil, Omega oil,” over and over 
again. 

No music critic could exist without 
plenty of noodle stuff, or filler, most of it 
culled from books. An uninitiated reader 
might marvel at how a morning paper 
oracle can possibly write a column and 
a half on a new production in les‘ than 
an hour to meet his deadline. The secret 
is to write at least half of the notice 
before the show—background and re- 
search stuff. A clever reader can detect 
just where the filler starts 

The spring advent of the Met in Dal- 
las drives the local panjandrum, John 
Rosenfield of the News, into a fever of 
noodling. Last spring, even though Tris 
tan und Isolde was not on the menu, 


Rosenfield had a long piece about how 
Wagner got fouled up in a love affair 
and the opera was the result. “Tristan,” 
said the sagacious John, “is probably the 
most erotic music drama ever composed.” 
(Spelvino votes for Salome.) “It is 
erotic in the sense that its textures are 
sensual as well as sensuous, and its ca 
dences are the rhythm of passion. The 
plot itself is not immoral.” Maybe it 
ain’t in Texas, pardner. But Tristan and 
his girl friend had the cadences and 
rhythms without benefit of clergy—and 
at a time when Isolde was engaged to 
another guy. 

But, on the other hand, music critics 
do some good 

Or do they? 





For its Opera Costume Ball, Theatre Arts casts 
some of the patrons and officers of the Metropolitan 
in the operatic roles they might undertake if they 
crossed the footlights. Left to right: Max Rudolf 
Assistant General Manager, as Wotan: Lucrezia Bori, 
Honorary Chairman, Metropolitan Opera Guild, as 
Melisande; John Gutman, Assistant General Man 


Se 


ager, Metropolitan Opera Association, as Scarpia; 


Mrs. August Belmont, Founder, Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, as Norma; Rudolf Bing, General Manager, 
Metropolitan Opera Association, as Tamino; Laude 
Greenway, Chairman, Metropolitan Opera Guild, as 
Boris Godunov: Reginald Allen, Assistant General 
Manager, Metropolitan Opera Association, as Don 





eS 


—— 


Giovanni; Margaret Carson, Press Representative, as 
Tosca; George A. Sloan, Chairman, Metropolitan 
Opera Association, as Colline; Mrs. John DeWitt 
Peltz, Publications Director, Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, as Despina; Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, 


Board, Metropolitan Opera Association, as Bran- 


gaena; Francis Robinson, Assistant General Manager, 


as Baron Ochs; Thomas J. Watson, Board, Metro- 
politan Opera Association, as Sarastro; Charles Spof- 
ford, Board, Metropolitan Opera Association, as 
Radames; Mrs. John Barry Ryan, Board, Metro 
politan Opera Association, as the Marschallin. 
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HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

EL! WALLACH 
JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 
Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 


STAFF 
Stella Adler 
Harold Clurman Luther Adier 
50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N. Y., SU 7-324! 
Spring term sterts February | 


Enroliment Limited 
REGISTER NOW 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL =: STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 
REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stege * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


1S1t Gough St., San Francisco 9, Callf. 
PRospect 6-4040 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistont Head 


ACTING RADIO 
DIRECTING TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
me Accredited: B. fF. A. and M. F. A Degrees 


For Information 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 


Dept. T.A., Goodman Memoria! Theatre 
Chicogo 3, lilinois 


American Theatre Wing 


Professional Training Program 
Stage, Radio, Screen, TV, Vaudeville, Music 
and all the allied arts 
Offers a 16-week course, beginning 
February |, 1954 
Unique planned training for the actor or 
singer with off-Broadway experience who is 
capable of preparing fer a professional 
career under the guidance of practicing pro- 
fessional authorities. Write or call Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing, 


351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-6638 





Solpuwveds VEST + 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Stage © Screen ® Radio 
Dance © Music ® Vocal 
Full-Time © Part-Time ® Class 
® Private 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
Complete Coverage of Weekly Plays by 
Film and Stage Agents and Producers 


Enrollments 
Now Being Accepted— 
Write for Details 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 WILSHIRE Bivo 
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WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEAR » 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


All 37 Plays ¢ Comedies, Tragedies, 


Histories and Poems 


> VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote — every delightful comedy, 

\ Stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo- 
patra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstacies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 

Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


\ ILL YOU add these two volumes to 
‘Y your library—as membership gifts ‘he Classics Clul 
from the Classics Club? You are invited to , 
join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest books. 3. Its volumes 


Id’s clas at a 


masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- ickram ordinaril 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen stameped tn 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment original lustre 
and value to the “pressed for time’ men 
and women of today. 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
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most thrilling modern novel Have you ever ant. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
wondered how the truly great books have become 0 ? cancel membership at any time 
ea itation Form now. Paper, prir 


5"? First because they are readable, B I s Ir 
would not have lived unless they were ing, binding 
hey would not have been read unless they ind your FREI 
nteresting. To be interesting they had to 
to understand 
qualities which characterize these selections: 
readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 
is different from all other 
lubs. 1. It distrit 
ics 3 low pr! 
not obligated to take any 


ites to its members the 


(which are 

leading colleges and 1 
DeLuxe Editions 

i I used for 

hey have tinted page toy 

n nuine gold, which c 

é books you and your child 

tead and cherish for years 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 
yu are invited to accept 
Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? ith your first book will 
otic it future selections 

1 do not wish 
grow i. For sheer fascination it can rival the any specific number of books 


ye sent ar ad 


costs are rising c 
‘ ywies of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON’S ESSA 
And those are the very —cannot be assured unless you respond promptly 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. L., New Y 








THE ESSAYS OF 


and Bacon 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance and 
a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays about love, politics, books, business, friend- 
ship. and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so clearly, 
incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 
Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon— 
are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 


Walter J. Black, President EY 1 
THE CLASSICS CLUB I 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York I 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and 
1 me, FREI the beautiful two-volume 
De Laxe Cla Club Edition f The Com 
plete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
BACON'S ESSAYS, together with the current 


selection 


e. 2. Its members 
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sen 


Iam not obligated to take any specific num 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections A lm I may 
reject any volume before or afte I receive it 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish 


For each volume | decide to keep I w end 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges 
(Booka shipped in I 
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Miss 
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8 Incomparable example of the 


’ 
ni } 
fine art of selecting just the right gift for 


a man is the El Producto Cigar Album. This colorful and 
handsome album, with its choice selection of cigars, affords the unique opportunity of enjoying 


five famous El Producto shapes and sizes. . . from sleek Panetela to 


distinguished Corona. It is a new and flattering way 


of extending good wishes in a manner 
? = = 
distinctly smart and 


unm ista ka bly masculine. 


sto Cigar Album 25 fine quality cigars 33-75 
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